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I. can hardly be necessary, at the present day, seriously to 
argue against the long since exploded sentiment, that human 
learning is unnecessary for a divine, that it is enough for the af- 
fections to be warmed by piety, for the heart to be touched 
with a sense of its own frailty, and for the passions to yield o- 
bedience to the principles and injunctions of the gospel. These 
are indeed essential qualifications of a teacher of religion, but 
these qualifications alone are not sufficient. The man, who 
undertakes to instruct others, must be himself enlightened. To 
defend the precepts of our holy religion against the sneers of 
the profane, to support its truth and maintain its divine author- 
ity against the specious argumenis and ingenious cavils of the 
unbeliever, are duties which require not only sincerity and zeal, 
but talent and learning. And eventhisis notall. Though the 
positive injunctions and essential doctrines of the gospel are re- 
vealed with sufficient clearness to be comprehended by the 
most illiterate, and tie wayfaring man, though «a fool, need 
noterr therein, yet experience has taught us that even the 
word of God may be shamefuily misinterpreted, and that much 
honest difference of opinion respecting the interpretation of 
“scripture will ever prevail among fallible, erring men. The 


man therefore who assumes the responsible office of minister 
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of the gospel, who ascends the sacred desk, and undertakes to 
fight the battles of his heavenly king, should be well prepared 
for the arduous enterprise. Purity of heart, rectitude of mo- 
tive, and invincible zeal are indispensable requisites: but these, 
however eminent, cannot constitute a finished divine. Every 
department of human learning should be rendered subservient 
to the great cause of christianity. Literature and science must 
ever be powerful aids to divine revelation, and the cultivation 
of the human intellect by the most persevering discipline is as 
essential to constitute an able defender of gospel truth, as to 
qualify an advocate for the bar, or a statesman for the senate. 
The discourse before us, delivered by a new professor of Sacred 
Literature in one of the most conspicuous Seminaries in our 
country, presents an able and interesting view of the “intellectual 
acquisitions and endowments required to constitute a consum- 
mate theologian.” It is written in a spirit of candor worthy of 
the sacred desk. Without entering the confines of polemic di- 
vinity, or displaying any of the narrow views and peculiar ten- 
ets of the sectarian, the professor with ability and zeal urges 
the importance of profound and extensive learning to the min- 
ister of the gospel, and points out the intimate connexion be- 
tween the several departments of literature and science, and 
the more sublime and important truths of revealed religion. 
We have been induced to notice it here, not only on account of 
the talent with which it is written, but because we think the 
subjects it embraces are highly interesting in themselves, and 
worthy of being brought distinctly and fairly before the view of 
our scholars and divines. We in the west are becoming every 
day more and more deeply impressed with a sense of the value 
of learning. The standard of excellence in medical science, at 
the bar, and in the pulpit is constantly becoming more and 
more exalted. We havea University rising rapidly into no- 
tice, and destined, we fondly hope, to become the 4lma Mater 
of many an accomplished and distinguished scholar. Its medi- 
cal department has been recently organized, and commenced its 
operations with a success and a promise far exceeding the most 
sanguine expectations of its patrons and friends. A depart- 
ment of law is, we are induced to hope, soon to be annexed to it, 
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which will present to the legal student the most ample advanta- 
ges. Under these circumstances we feel a deep interest in the 
cultivation among us of theological learning. We wish to see 
rising up in the western states, as the future ornaments of the 
church, a sufficient number of able, enlightened, and accom- | 
plished divines, prepared, by the possession of every requisite 
intellectual endowment, for the arduous work of the gospel 
ministry. It is a truth, which we have witnessed with regret, 
that the clerical profession in the Western States is not as emi 
nently and universally distinguished for learning and talents, as 
its dignity and importance imperiously require, We have a. 
mong us indeed some well educated, intelligent, and able divines, 
but we have too many who think they can expound scripture 
and teach religion, without understanding the force of language, 
and who consider a sincere and hearty zeal as sufficient to 
make amends for the want of every requisite mental attainment. 
Our pulpits are too often disgraced with noisy, unmeaning dec- 
lamation, and opportunities are thus afforded to the irreligious 
and profane, to treat with contempt the sacred truths of revela- - 
tion. We wish to raise the standard of theological eminence. 
We wish to behold every where and in every denomination 
clergymen to whom the ignorant may look up for instruction, 
as well as the pious or the self convicted for advice and conso- 
Jation. We mean not to undervalue the learning or the elo- 
quence, by which, we are proud to say, our pulpits, even in 
the most obscure and retired sections of the country, are fre- 
quently enlightened and adorned. We have no hesitation in 
admitting, that we have often in Kentucky specimens of pulpit 
eloquence and of theological learning, of which older and-more 
highly favoured regions might well be proud. But even our a- 
blest divines, when they compare the attainments they have 
made with the immense field which lies open before them, must 
feel a sense of their comparatively humble qualifications, and 
instead of being discouraged should be inspired with fresh 
ardour in their great career, 

Unfortunately, the clerical profession is not, in any part of 
our country, supported or encouraged as it ought tobe. Few 
clergymen are able to deyote their time and attention exclusive- 
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ly to the attainment of professional qualifications and the per- 
formance of professional duties. It 1s time that those,who have 
at heart the interests of religion, and who feel, as they ought, 
the value of an enlightened clergy, should be impressed with 
the absolute necessity, for the promotion of these objects, of sup- 
porting with liberality the ministers of the gospel, and it is time 
too, that the clergy themselves, feeling all the responsibility o 
their station, should apply themselves with unwearied diligence 
fo the acquisition of extensive theological learning. 

Professor Norton first considers theology in its relations to 
metaphysics: 

“It treats of God, and of man considered as an immortal be- 
ing. Upon these subjects revelation has taught us truths the 
most important; and some of the noblest and most powerful ef. 
forts of human reason have been employed in deducing the 
same truths from the moral and physical phenomena by which 
we are surrounded. It is one part of the business of a theolo- 
gian to make himsclf acquainted with those reasonings, by 
which the mind, now that it has been educated by christianity, 
is able, even when left to its own powers and resources, to es- 
tablish or render probable the truths of religion. He must be- 
come the interpreter of the works and prov idence of God; and 
qualify himself to perceive the harmony between the two reve 
lations which God has given us; that which is taught us by the 
laws which govern the world, as they proceed in regular opera- 
tion; and that, whose divine origin was attested by the pres. 
ence of a power controlling and suspending those laws. He 
will find a perfect harmony between them; and will perceive 
that the evidences of both, though derived from sources the 
most remote from each other, flow together at last, and bear 
us on to one common object, the truth of the essential princi- 
ciples of religion.” p. 8. 

We are aware, that some theologians contend, there is in 
fact no such thing as natural religion, but that what we com- 
monly call by that misapplied name is nothing more than the 
remote or reflective influence of divine revelation. With such 
persons we are not disposed to argue, for we are really unable 
to discern the importance of settling the dispute. There are 
unquestionably religious impressions in the mind of every sav- 
age. To us it appears impessible to look around upon the 
eauties ef nature, or to contemplate the wonders of our own 


a 


existence, without being impzessed with the idea of some great 
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first cause, and with a sense of the obligations that we and all 
intelligent beings are underto him. But even if these im- 
pressions, which we consider the inevitable result of the 
constitution and nature of things, be ultimately derived 
from express revelation, still the distinction is obvious be- 
tween the direct and vivifying rays of the sun of righteousness, . 
and the glimmering, uncertain light which is reflected upon us 
from the works of nature. There is however a perfect harmo- 
ny and consistency between them. Each tends to confirm 
the other, and it iscertainly important for the teacher of religion 
to perceive and to enforce the additional evidence which the 
gospel derives from its coincidence with the truths of natural 
religion. 

Every department of human learning is subsidiary to the 
cause of religion. Science especially confirms the lessons we 
are taught in the gospel respecting the perfections of Deity. 
Astronomy, geology, natural history, natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, anatomy, &c. all lead us directly to contemplate and to 
adore the creator and preserver of all things, and they give to 
our feeble minds a more distinct and vivid apprehension of his 
slorious character, than it is possible for mere abstract declara> 
tions to afford. They present him, as it were, directly before 
us, clothed in the lightening of heaven, speaking in the thun- 
der, breathing in the storm, or smiling with a benignant and vi- 
vifying countenance through the sun, which he has made. 
These sciences, without revelation, may lead to idolatry, but 
they must always communicate religious impressions. How 
valuable then are they when guided and chastened by the word 
of God! 

«These studies are important, not merely as furnishing ma- 
terials for argument, but because they awaken and render vivid 
our feelings of devotion. In contemplating the perfections of 
God without reference to his works, they present themselves to 
us as metaphysical abstractions, which in their obscurity and 
vastness almost mock our comprehension. But when we turn 
to his works, we perceive his power, wisdom, and goodness em- 


bodied, as it were, and rendered visible.’ p. 12. 


The evidences, by which the truth of our religion is support- 
ed, require of course a large share of the attention of its profess- 
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ed defender. He must not only be convinced himself, but he 
must be able to convince others. He must be prepared with 
an answer to every objection, with a solution to every ‘doubt. 
He must study profoundly “the whole history of God’s miracu- 
lous dispensations,’? must consider the antecedent probability 
of such dispensations for such ends, and must critically exam- 
ine the scriptures themselves with a view to the internal evi. 
dehce by which they are supported. 


«But in order to estimate this evidence justly, we must com- 
pare our religion with the systems of philosophy and morals by 


which it was preceded.” p. 14. 


ce 





we must know how much, or rather how little 
had been previously effected by the efforts of the wisest and most 
enlightened ofmen. We must study their works, and we must 
make ourselves acquainted with the moral and religious state 
of mankind, which preceded and was contemporary with the 
introduction of christianity.” p. 15. 


What afield is here opened before us! Ancient history in all 
its ramifications, those various and complicated systems of my- 
thology by which the most enlightened nations of the old world 
were deluded and led astray, the visionary speculations of hea- 
then philosophers, the faint glimmerings of the light of truth, 
which occasionally shed but feeble rays upon their clouded and 
benighted minds, the folly and prejudice even of the highly fa- 
voured Jews, and the obvious imperfections of their preparato- 
ry dispensation, all claim the attention and regard of the Chris- 
tian theologian. Norshouldhestophere. The rise, progress, 
and triumphs of our holy religion; the difficulties, perhaps tun- 
paralleled, against which it has had to contend; the means by 
which it has, from time to time, met and defeated them; the im- 
mense and glorious change it has wrought in the moral and 
political condition of tae world; the lustre it has shed on the 
darkness of the grave; and the additional blessings it is con- 
stantly affording, are topics as important to the divine, as they 
must be interesting and delightful to the philanthropist, and the 
scholar. 


There is another branch of studies, less pleasing perhaps, but 


equally essential to te acco..plished theologian, “where there 
are guides enough to be sure, but few whom he can safely 
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trust.” A knowledge of ecclesiastical history, a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the formation, the peculiar tenets, the alter- 
nate triumphs and defeats, of the various sects, by which unfor- 
funately the christian world has been almost incessantly har- 
rassed and distracted, must be diligently sought and carefully 
obtained. To qualify himself for this task, the student should | 
divest himself of every prejudice, and come to the investigation 
with a fair and unbiassed mind. He should be able too, cor- 
rectly to estimate the influence of passions and prejudices upon 
the human mind, and justly to appreciate the motives by which 
human conduct isinfluenced. And let it be remembered, these 
are qualifications not easily obtained nor usually possessed. 
They are however within the grasp of all who sincerely and dil- 
igently seek them. 

After having wandered over these extensive fields of investi« 


| gation, after having become wearied with the labour and not al- 


vays satisfied with the result, after having seen human nature 


} in so many disgusting forms, and having witnessed, even in its 
| most favourable condition, so much of error, and prejudice, and 


weakness, after having groped with uncertain and laborious 
steps through almost innumerable commentaries and discordant 


interpretations with which human ingenuity has obscured, in at- 


tempting to elucidate, the sacred scriptures, how delightful 


| must it be to return to the refreshing and satisfactory pages of 
| divine inspiration! But even here he will feel the importance of 
certain preparatory qualifications. For the competent investi- 


gation and just interpretation even of the language of scripture 
no small degree of previous learning is required. 

“The study of the Bible, and particularly of the New Testa- 
ment is, perhaps more than any other, the peculiar province of 
che theologian. In pursuing this study, he must acquaint him- 
self with ail that coliectionof facts and rules, by the application 
of which the original text of the sacred writings is recovered as 
faras possible. He must be master of the languages in which 
they are written; an acquaintance with which should be one of 
the first, and will continue to be one of the last objects of his at- 
tention. He must be, in the most comprehensive sense of the 
word, a philologist. The meaning of scripture is controverted 
in every part, and he must therefore be acquainted with the art 
ef interpreting language, an art, of the very existence of which 
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many of those who have decided most confidently respecting the 
sense of the sacred writings appear to have been wholly ignorant; 
and the principles of which have never yet, I think, been fully 
explained. To this end he must study the nature and consti- 
tution of language generally, and as it appears in different par- 
tieular forms in which it has existed. This is a subject which 
will lead him at once to the most curious and important branch- 
es of metaphysical inquiry, and one which is connected with the 
whole history of the revolutions and development of the hu- 
man mind, and of the changes and accidents of human opinions 
and sentiments.” p. 19. 

“In order to know in any particular instance what is the true 
meaning of words, it is often necessary to know under what cir- 
cumstances and relations they were used in that particular in- 
stance. The theologian therefore will proceed to collect and 
arrange all that immense variety of facts and truths, in con- 
nexion with which the language of the scriptures must be 
viewed, in order to perceive its bearing and relations.” p. 20. 

But itis not only necessary, in order to constitute a thorough 
and accomplished divine, that he should be a metaphysician, 
an astronomer, a philosopher, an historian, a linguist, a classi- 
cal scholar, and a learned philologist: he must have also “the 
feclings and imagination of a poet.” <A great part of scripture 
is beautiful and highly figurative orienta poetry, and it requires 
the mind of a poet to apprehend its meaning and feel its force. 
Indeed almost the whole of the sacred volume is written in a 
style not far removed from that of poetry. Without its fiction, 
it has all its beauties; and must often be interpreted with refer- 
ence to the rules aud principles by which poetical composi- 
tions are usually governed. 

“But one of the most grateful studies of the theologian is to 
trace the real influence of the true principles of christianity. 
He will delight to observe how much they have done to raise 
the character of man, and toimprove the condition of society. 
Going back into past ages, and becoming, as it were, a citizen 
of Athens or of Rome, making himself familiar with all that 
can be known of their manners, religion, and political institu- 
tions, entering their schools to listen to the teaching of their 
philosophers, and their temples to observe their rites of wor: 
ship, he will perceive how much the imagination has often dis- 
guised their moral depravity, their ignorance, and their misc- 
ries; and will return to offer up thanks to God ina Christialt 

church, that he was born among Christians.” p. 26. 
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The science of ethics is most intimately connected with the 
principles of religion, and should be carefully studied and pro- 
foundly understeod by the Christian divine. Many, we are a- 
ware, considering the Bible an amply sufficient guide in morals, 
think it unnecessary to push their researches on that subject any 
farther than to the injunctions of the sacred volume, and scarce- 
ly deem it requisite to exert their mental powers for the correc 
interpretation of those plain injunctions. It should be recollect- 
ed, however, that eyen among sincere and pious Christians a 
difference, of opinion on most important points has frequently 
prevailed. 

“Some Christians, entitled to much respect for their virtues, 
deny the right of defensive war. There are, to give another 
example, some who allow a license in interpreting promises, 


| affirmations, and oaths, which appears to others in a high degree 


criminal.” p. 28. 
Some, we know, apply the injunction of our Saviour “swear 


not at all’? to judicial oaths, while others, and far the greater 
» number, consider it as prohibiting only profane swearing. Such 


is the weakness and imperfection of human language, as well 


| as of the human intellect, that it would be unreasonable and ab- 


surd to expect, within the narrow compass of a single volume, 
a written rule of conduct applicable to every possible case, 
and so plain as to leave no room for a difference of inter- 


'pretation. The science of morality is too extensive and too 


complicated, and embraces too great a variety of principles as 
well as of doctrines, to be capable of being reduced within so 
narrow acompass. A man, who wishes to be able and lucid in 
the exposition of scripture, and strongly to enforce its admira- 
ble injunctions, must make the science of ethics his study, must 
investigate the prinziples on which it is founded, and, as pro- 
fessor, Norton justly remarks, “/e knows but little of the sub- 
ject, who does not know that these are inquiries, which will try 
and task the understanding to its utmost strength.” 

An acquaintance with human nature, and with the best modes 
of operating on the human mind and of affecting the human 
heart, is obviously a most important, if not an essential, branch 


of knowledge to a teacher of religion. It is a science too, not 
34 
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to be understood without much study and accurate observation. 
We should begin, each with the examination of himself, and if 
we enter upon this examination with resolution, and prosecute 
it with fidelity and zeal, we shall soon be convinced no less of 
its difficulty than ofits importance. How few among man- 
kind are acquainted with themselves! How then can they ex- 
pect to be well acquainted with others? After having studied 
our own hearts, and acquired an accurate knowledge of our own 
characters, it is time to look abroad upon our fellow men Cor. 
rectly to understand the complicated nature of man, we must 
accustom ourselves to the most minute observation; we must 
investigate the sources of haman conduct and the motives by 
which it is influenced; we must study history, ancient and mod. 
ern, not superficially, but philosophically, and with the ut. 
most minuteness and precision; we must learn to trace effects 
from their causes and causes from their effects; we must be: 
come familiar with the abstruse science of metaphysics, and un- 
derstand the structure of the human mind. Such is but a brief 
outline of the various means which are essential for the acqui- 
sition of that profound knowledge of mankind, without which 
no man can be qualified for the arduous and responsible office 
of a christian divine. 


“To complete the character of a perfect theologian, and to 
qualify one for those duties to which among us a theologian is 
commonly called, he must be an eloquent writer and speaker. 
Knowledge of human nature is the foundation of eloquence, but 
it is not the only requisite to its attainment. To write or speak 
so as powerfully to affect others, one must study those arts by 
which the mind is disciplined to attain that object, arts not of 
arbitrary invention, as some have imagined, but founded deep 
in the essential principles of human nature. The clear percep- 
tion of truth will not alone give us power to exhibit it distinct- 
ly. To feel strongly wurselves is not the only thing required 
to enable us to produce strong sympathy in others. Buton these 
topics I forbear to dwell. He who would understand what 
force and what effort of mind are necessary to consummate el- 
oquence, may study those works, in which the great Roman ora- 


tor has at once celebrated and exemplified the art of which he 
was master.” p. 34. 


it will thus be perceived that.it is no easy matter to become 
an accomplished theologian, and perhaps, considering the va- 
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riety of pursuits to which he must devote his attention, it is im~ 
possible, within the narrow limits of human life, to attain the 
character of a complete and thoroughdivine. But the nearer we 
approach to it, the better qualified we shall be to fill the sacred 
desk. Nor should we suffer ourselves to be discouraged by the 
difficulties of the enterprise. We should look forward with de- 
light to the pleasures and benefits with which the path is strew- 
ed. Weshould be animated with the prospect of doing good 
to others, as well as with the certainty of improving ourselves. 
If we have reason to despair of complete success in this life, we 
should remember that our religion has opened to our view a nev- 
er ending career, that an eternity is before us, in which we may 


| be continually going on. with the acquisition of knowledge and 
| the improvement of our active and intellectual powers. 


We would not however be understood as intimating that noone 


| but a scholar can be acquainted with his duty, or that the acquisi- 
| tion of every species of learning is requisite for a correct and safe 
) interpretation of the essential doctrines and positive injunctions 
| of the gospel. The plain man of business,who has no time to de- 


yote to profound investigations and learned researches, may un- 
doubtedly be as good, and sincere, and acceptable a christian, 
as the most eminent scholar and distinguished theologian. But 
were there no men of learning among the defenders of christian- 


ity, were all those unlettered who. profess to devote their lives 


to its sacred service, how immense would be the advantage of 
the infidel, how hazardous the moral and religious condition of 
the world! Itis true, God has sometimes chosen the weak 
things of this world, to confound the wise, and out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings he has often perfected praise. But we 
live not in the days of inspiration. Miracles are not to be ex- 
pected by us. God in our times operates by ordinary means, 
and if the friends of christianity, those too who have enlisted in 
its defence, abandon to its enemies all the powerful weapons of 
learning, and science, and cultivated intellect; if they neglect to 
furnish themselves with the ordinary means of supporting their 
master’s cause, and are unable, when brought into the field of 
argument, to furnish a reason for the faith which is in them, 
what are they better than traitors to the great interests they 
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have undertaken to defend! The responsibility is an awful one, 
and we would gladly bring home to the consciences of those 
who are sincerely devoted to the sacred profession the obliga- 
tions they are under to cultivate their minds, as well as to im- 
prove their hearts, to furnish themselves with the means of ar- 
gument and persuasion, as well as with a hearty and honoura- 
ble zeal. 

The address before us, after presenting to our view the sub- 
lime and hallowed motives of religion, concludes by appealing 
to us, in behalf of theological learning, as Americans and lovers 
of our country. 


‘The character of its intellectual men gives its character toa 
nation. That hterature which is without morals and without 
christian faith, like the literature of France during the age of 
Voltaire, is one of the worst evils to which God in his anger ev- 
er abandons a people. ‘That litcrature, which throughout re- 
gards men as his creatures and as immortal beings, is one of the 
greatest blessings which he ever confers. As for those who 
are engaged in the studies of which I have been speaking, they 
have motives enough, in whatever situation they may be, to call 
forth all their efforts. But in our country, where so much is at 
stake; where the last experiment seems to be making to deter- 
mine what man may become when placed in the most favoura- 
ble circumstances; where every thing is in a forming state, and 
so much depends upon the impressions now received, and the 
direction now given, the motives of which I speak acquire an o- 
verwhelming force. What must be the responsibility of those 
who are engaged in studies, which have so direct an influence 
upon the character and condition of men! And what conscious- 
ness of desert can be more honorable or more animating than 
his, who feels that he is directing all his efforts, that he is de- 
voting the whole energy of his mind, that he is pouring himself 
out like water, to swell the tide, which is to bear his country on 


199 


to happiness and glory!” p. 48 

These considerations acquire, if possible, additional force 
when addressed to the theologian in the western country. Here, 
most emphatically, is every thing in a forming state, and here, 
more especially, does every thing depend upon the impressions 
now received, and the direction now given. The advances 
made by this infant section ofour country in literature, science, 
morals, religion, and all the accomplishments of cultivated life, 
have excited the astonishment and admiration of distant obsery- 
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ers. Within a few years past our progress has been unexam- 
pled. Much however yet remains to be done, and great is the 
responsibility of those, who have assumed the high station of 
public teachers. From them much will necessarily be expect- 
ed, and upon them perhaps will mainly depend the future mor- ; 
al and religious, as well as the literary and scientific condition of 
this great and growing community. Let us hope then that 
mental and moral improvement will go hand in hand, that our 
literary instructers will be careful to inculcate the sublime and 
elorious truths of natural and revealed religion, and to enforce, 
by all the arguments which learning may enable them to em- 
ploy, the doctrines and the sanctions of the word of God. Let 
us hope too, that our young men who are about to devote them- 
selves to the gospel ministry will feel the vast importance of a 
highly cultivated intellect, and will contribute in no small de- 
gree to purify and adorn, to elevate and sanctify the literature 
and science of Western America. It is not possible perhaps 
for the human mind to conceive a more exalted object of gene- 
rous and noble ambition, that the character ofa pious, exempla- 
ry, andlearned divine. High in the scale of moral and intel- 
lectual being, pressing forward toward the mark of christian 
perfection, which if not quite attainable may be nearly and more 
nearly approached, devoting himself to the temporal and eter- 
nal interests of man, laboring to render himself and those about 
him wiser and better, and to qualify them not only for the at- 
tainment of heaven, but for an exalted station there, he ranks 
among the greatest benefactors of the human family, and may 
justly look forward to the most glorious reward. But let us 
have done with mere ignorant declamation and blind sectarian 
zeal. Let it be our object to convince the understanding as a 
means of converting and purifying the heart. Let us direct 
our efforts, rather to the enforcement of the truth of christiani- 
ty, together with the obligations it imposes, and the duties it 
inculcates, than to the discussion of disputed metaphysical 
questions or the defence of peculiar, unimportant creeds. Let 
us, in fine, make it our great object to improve the character 


and condition of men, to render them happy here, and to qualify 
them for happiness hereafter. Er. 
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Art. 12. Memsirs of the life and campaigns of the Hon. Na- 
THANIEL GREENE, Major General in the army of the United 
States and commander of the southern defiartmeni in the 
war of the Revolution, by Charles Caldwell, M. D. Profes- 
sor of Natural History in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, published by Robert Desilver and Thomas De- 
silver. J. Maxwell Printer, 1819. 8vo. pp. 452. 


WE gaze with admiration upon the deeds of Alexander, we 


bow with reverence to the shade of Newton, but to the memo- : 


ries of those who have sacrificed ease, and comfort, and inter- 
est for the good of mankind we pay the most splendid and 
grateful tribute: that of enrolling their names on our memo- 
ries and calling them by the endearing appellations of father 
and friend. The annals of ancient history are indeed pregnant 
with the glorious actions of imaginary heroes, but modern in-. 
vestigation gives no credit to the story of Curtius throwing him- 
self and his horse into a gulf for the benefit and convenience of 
Rome, of the vestals who are said to have set a ship afloat by 
the charms of their girdle, and of innumerable other actions 
which never existed except in the imaginations of those who 
related them. We have instances of disinterested patriotism 
in many of the heroes of antiquity, but they are all eclipsed by 
the far superior splendor and brightness of the “trusty band” 
who achieved that most invaluable blessing, American Inde- 
pendence. Too long, and we are sorry to be obliged to add too 
justly, has our name been blackened and our national charac- 
ter condemned for the neglect shown to the memories of those, 
to whose toils and sufferings we are indebted for the purest and 
most perfect system of government the world has ever known. 
Had a Washington, a Greene, a Gates, a Sullivan, a Putnam, 
a Starks, or an Hamilton lived “in days of yore’”’ the muse would 

have proclaimed their virtues to a wondering world, and the 

arts would have combined and raised monumental brass and 

marble to transmit their names to the latest posterity. If we 

had done them justice we should have wiped away also the foul 

stain so often imprinted upon a republican government by the 

acmirers of legitimate sovereigns, “that it knows not how to 

be just,’’ and at the same time should have gratified the finest 
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feelings of the patriotic heart. Buta few years more and a 

revolutionary hero will be known only in memory. The flood of 
ages is fast sweeping them away and the records of their deeds 

are crumbling into dust. As Americans we hail with delight 

any attempt to rescue from oblivion the words or actions of 

those whose names we have been taught to revere and of whom 

we can proudly boast in foreign climes. As philosphers and 

philanthropists we would choose for our motto, Homines su- 

mus, humani nil a nobis alienum fiutamus, and enquire what 
were the prevailing virtues and vices of those, who, unmoved 
by dangers and misfortunes, seemed to gather courage when 
resources failed, and finally by their perseverance and wisdom 
raised our country to the leftiest niche in the temple of fame. 
We are not so deluded as to suppose them infallible, but we 
will venture to assert, that if ever the love of man, if ever the 
love of liberty, if ever the love of virtue, burned without alloy 
in the human breast, it was in the breasts of such men as these. 
As far as the light of history enables us to look back we behold 
awful and affecting memorials of men who seemed to be raised 
above mortality in their sentiments and their actions, and who, 
regardless of their own safety and happiness, panted for oppor- 
tunities to shed a gleam of hope by their personal exertions 
upon the darkness that surrounded their country. Most of 
them have fought and bled for glory, but a purer and more 
generous flame prompted the heroes of the revolution to action, 
and raises them not only in the scale of moral excellence but 
in the estimation of the world. 

The biographer, like the historian, for biography is in fact 
but another name for history, is confined to truth, and the end 
which biography should have in view is to give us a faithful 
portrait of its hero, together with those events, in which he 
was engaged, that may tend to develop his character as a man 
and a moral agent. 

Our author has given many interesting details in the volume 
before us of the characters and actions of others who contribut- 
éd not alittle to increase the splendor of the halo surrounding 
the brow of Greene. Although perhaps irrelevant to strict bi- 
ography, yet when so interesting and so finely painted we can 
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forgive, if forgiveness be required, any digressions of this kind, 
The portrait annexed to the volume is executed im a fine style 
and does credit to the artist. Ofits accuracy as a likeness we 
cannot judge, nor are we informed from what painting it was 
taken, although we suppose it from one by Sully. 

Our author in his preface mention§ the old proverby “that 
Republics are ungrateful and unjust,” and proceeds to remark, 
that this was not the case in the ancient republics, although it 
applies to our own country. In his introduction he gives a 
brief view of the causes which tended to bind us while colonies 
to the mother country, and argues that those causes, arising 
from the finest feelings of our nature, were calculated to unite 
us in harmony and to make us act in concert. 


“From the relationship” (says our author) “which nature 
had established, the British Colonies in North America felt 
themselves attached to the mother country by all those sacred 
and endearing affinities, to which, from moral no less than phys- 
ical motives, the heart surrenders itsclf under the sanction of 
the judgment as binding indissolubly the child to the parent.” 


Page 2. 

This might have been the case in the South, but it was far 
otherwise inthe North. Religious intolerance and politica, 
bigotry had driven our ancestors from the soil their youthful 
feet had trodden, and the spirit of liberty seems to have given 
tone to their actions the moment they landed on the then inhos- 
pitable shores of an uncultivated wilderness. They looked up- 
on England indeed as a parent, but she was endeared to them 
by no tender associations. They beheld her rather as a cruel 
step-mother who had sported with their feelings and destroyed 
their happiness, and they determined therefore in future to 
place themselves out of the reach of her unnatural grasp. This 
to be sure will not apply to Virginia, which was termed the 
Royal Colony, but the trump of freedom was not first sounded 
in Virginia. She re-echoed the sound indeed, and her soldiers 
occupy a pre-eminent station among the American worthies, 
and her statesmen in future ages will command respect and 
veneration. We perfectly agree with our author, that, consid- 
ering the gloomy and disheartening prospects arising from the 
want of unanimity, the immense territery over which the pop 
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ulation of the colonies were scattered,and their almost total des- 
titution of the implements of war “argued in the leaders of the 
American revolution a spirit of lofty heroism and generous de- 
votion, which has no parallel in the pages of history.” The me- 
moirs commence in the usual style, by giving an account of 
the ancestry, birth, and education of the subject of them: from 
which it appears that his paternal and maternal ancestors were 
Englishmen. They maintained in England a respectable stand- 
ing, and for industrious, enterprising, and exemplary deport- 
ment attained an elevated rank in society. Educated in the so- 
ber walks of peaceful life, and among a people whose “con- 
science whispers peace”’ he yet rose superior to the prejudices 


of education, left the bosom of a society peculiarly dear to him, 
|} and joined inan arduous and dangerous warfare which clos. 


ed with a iustre superior to Grecian or to Roman fame. Our 
author, in his second chapter, gives a brief account of the com 
mencement of the war of the revolution, and observes that his 


| hero was first a private in what was termed in his native state 
' the Kentish guards, commanded by James M. Varnum. Soon 


however, owing to his private worth and his acknowledged pub- 
lic talents, he was promoted to the rank of brigadier geheral by 
the colony of Rhode Island. The friend, associate, and most 
confidential counsellor of the illustrious Washington was not 
permitted to gratify his ardent thirst for glory by personal com. 
bat until the splendid and well planned enterprise against the 
Hessians at Trenton, where his distinguished conduct added 
ereatly to his former renown. ‘The conduct of Greene, whose 
very soul burned with the spirit of enterprise, and to whom 
the sound of war was a pleasant sound, im quitting the line of 
the army for the more peaceful duties of the staff, manifested 
such disinterestedness and devotion to the cause of freedom ag. 
is rarely to be found in the annals of nations. But here too his 
“enius shone pre-eminent, and the vast chaos occasioned by ig- 
norant and interested men, in the words of our author, 


_ «Had no sooner been under his direction a sufficient length 
of time to feel the influence of his mind than it began to exhib- 
it order and regularity springing from confusion.” Page 72. 
or 
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And again: 


“Compared with its former state of destitution, the army now 
had few wants. In garrison it was well provided, comfortable, 
and secure: in the field it could move with celerity, and strike 
with effect.”” Page 73. 


Such is the influence of superior intellect wherever it is ap. 
plied. It brings into action every direct and collateral power, 
enlightens the gloom of the darkest night, and opens to the 
desponding the day star of hope. The decision of character 
that marked the conduct of Greene during the interesting trial 
of major Andre, in which he presided, and the high and hono- 
rable ground he took in opposition to his associates, were wor- 
thy the stern virtue of a Brutus, in the language of the 
poet, 

‘Looking abroad thro’ nature to the range 

Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 

Wheeling unshaken thro’ the void immense. 

And speak, O man, does this capacious scene 

With half that kindling majesty dilate 

Thy strong conception”’ 
As when a heart, softened by the tenderest sympathy and pene- 
trated with the keenest sorrow, yet in opposition to the combin- 
ed influence of feeling and public sentiment,should declare tha; 
the laws of his country could in no shape be violated? 

«Andre, said he, is either a spy or an innocent man; if the 
latter, to execute him 1n any way will be murder; if the former, 
the mode of death is prescribed by law and you have no right 
to alter it.’ Page 92. 

From this time Greene was transported to a theatre which 
suited his genius and made him master of his own actions and 
the regulator of his own fortune and success. We agree with 
our author that the peculiar circumstances of the times render- 
ed it extremely difficult to command in the south with any 


prospect of success. 


“For,” says he, “the spirit of the people was shattered and 
depressed from frequent interruptions. By being summoned to 
the field or banished from their homes by hostile incursions, 
and a distressing uncertainty as to their future destinies, their 
habits of industry were alarmingly impaired. In every direc- 
tion, as far as the hand of rapacity and the unrelenting sword of | 
violence could reach, that fair and valuable section of the union 
was marked with outrage, desolation, and blood.’ p. 98. 
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The most dangerous and ruinous evil, that can befal an army 
or a people in time of war, is that depression of spirits, which 
weakens their moral force, and makes them believe they are in- 
ferior to the enemy. Yet this was an evil with which Greene 
had to struggle, and his success under such dark and gloomy 
prospects proves the elevation of his character, and the multi- 
plicity of the resources of his. gigantic mind. Nor was he a- 
lone. His associates in arms might rank with Ajax, Hector, 
Achilles, and Patroclus: and we sincerely believe, with our au- 


thor, “that to conduct a scheme of warfare like that which test- 


ed the abilities of general Greene requires a genius of the 
brightest order, combined with indefatigable industry and 
skill.’ But it required also a genius of a peculiar kind. 
Whether his success might not have been obscured by a pass- 
ing cloud, if he had been destined to act upon the field of Wa- 
terloo, is with us a matter of doubt. On the score of policy al- 
most any partisan leader, who retreats, attacks, or surprises 
his foe, is superior to those who have studied war as a science, 
and whe act upon established principles.. In this respect 
therefore we will admit that Greene was superior to Welling- 
ton. 


The description of fallen greatness in the person of general 
Gates, whom Greene succeeded, is worthy of a feeling heart 
and does credit to our author’s sensibility. 


«After having taken affectionate leave of Greene, he set out 
for the north, never again to appear in the field. His long and 
dreary journey was a true picture ot lost favor and fallen great- 
ness. Although dignified in his deportment, and condescend- 
ing in his manners, no eye beamed upon him with a cordia! wel- 
come, no tongue saluted him in accents of kindness. He was 
every where met with frowns or indifference, neglectful silence, 
or murmured censure. All recollected in him the fugitive from 
Camden; no one recognized the victor of Saratoga. Hapless 
veteran! once deservedly a favorite of his country, and for past 
services worthy of a better fate! Although judgment disap- 
proved, and. prudence justly censured parts of his conduct, vir- 
tue admired his late magnanimity, and humanity wept over his 
faded laurels.” p. 149. 


We are pleased to.see Dr. Caldwell displaying the noble 
and enthusiastic desire of exhibiting, in the most conspicuous 
manner, the respect which was due to this unfortunate devotee 
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of freedom. His delicacy in the resignation of his command 
showed “the brave, the feeling heart,” and posterity, in reading 
this spirited, this highly wrought encomium, will drop a tear of 
pity on his failings and blot them out forever. When Greene ar. 
vived at head quarters, he was received with so much magna- 
nimity by one who might well suppose he had come to tear the 
laurels from his brow, that he instantly determined the misfor- 
tune of Gates at Camden to have been owing to one of those 
casualties of war, against which human foresight cannot guard. 
But his misfortunes tended to enhance the reputation of Greene, 
while at the same time it increased his difficulties. Having 
recourse to the inexhaustible resources of his great mind, he 
stood firm amidst the discouragements of a proud and victori- 
ous enemy, a desperate and exhausted soldiery, and a disaffect- 
ed people. At this alarming crisis the preparations of Greene 
for the subsistence of his troops instantly displayed to them his 
superiority to his predecessor. All the departments of the ar- 
my were attended to, and by his own example and personal ex- 
perience he induced the officers under his command to do their 
duty, 


«This qualification for sucha diversity of duties presented 
him to his troops in the two fold relation of their supporter and 
commander, and strengthened not a little their love of his vir- 
tues, their admiration of his talents, and their spirit of prompt 
obedience to his orders.” p. 157. 


Electrified by the spirit of their commander, the warriors 
who had fought and bled at Camden felt a sclicitude to wipe 
off the stain from their etcutcheons, and to manifest to the 
world that to soldiers, whose officers were animated by a lofty 


and chivalrous spirit, victory was certain. Most of the officers 
and men attached to the southern army, according to the doc- 
tor’s account, were born in the Jand they were determined to 
defend. The scenes of childhood arose in bright succession to 
their view, and all the endearing associations of youth, joined 
¢o the glorious achievements of the heroes of the north, urged 
them to redden the plains of the south with their blood and to 
drive the insulting foe from their shores. ‘The characters our 
author gives of many of the companions of Greene are high- 
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ly wrought, and we fear that in the annals of nations so ‘many 
choice spirits cannot be found, who, regardless of danger and 
power, would willingly offer themselves and their fortunes, 
costly sacrifices, upon the altar of freedom. Among the most 
prominent was general Morgan, who marched to Quebec; and, 
after Arnold was wounded by his energy and decision in leading 
on the troops, victory for a moment seemed to declare in his 
favour. He was however made prisoner on that unfortunate 
day when Montgomery fell. His character as given by our au- 
thor is uncommon and interesting. 


“Although in battle no man was ever more prodigal of the 
exposure of his person to danger, or manifested a more delibe- 
rate disregard of death, yet, so strong was his love of life at 
other times, that he has been frequently heard to declare, he 
would agree to pass half his time as a-galley slave, rather than 
guit this world for another.”’ p. 167. 


Many others we might mention, whose exploits and charac- 
ters are equally honorable, but we hasten to the close of our he- 
ro’s career. The doctor remarks that “the soldier, when 
trained to arms and practically instructed in the details of his 
duty, is a mere instrument in the hand of his officers.” The 
declaration in our opinion is correct so far as it regards modern 
warfare, but it by no means applies to barbarous nations. The 
soldiers that issued forth from the frozen regions of the north 
were not indebted to their officers for their unparalleled con- 
quests. Local causes and early impressions contributed in a 
great measure to theirsuccess. Each soldier was himself an 
officer; he followed from choice and not from compulsion; and 
victory was the attendant of his arms. The circumstances of 
our revolutionary war were of that peculiar kind, that wheney- 
er a soldier joined the ranks of his country he did it from a sense 
of duty, and although the officer might excite the latent fire 
of the soldier, still it was previously inherent in his breast. 

That decision and lofty spirit which Greene displayed at the 
trial of Andre accompanied him to the south, and dictated the 
letter in answer to lord Cornwallis, wherein he threatened re- 
taliation for the supposed abuse of the officers and soldiers wha 
were taken at King’s mountain. In the latter part of his letter 
he observes: 
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“The first example was furnished on your part, as appears by 
the list of unhappy sufferers disclosed, and it might have been 
expected that the friends of the unfortunate would follow it.” 

And again: 

“The feelings of mankind will forever decide when the rights 
of humanity are involved. I leave them to judge of the ten- 
dency of your Lordship’s order to lieutenant colonel Balfour 
after the action near Camden, of lord Rowden’s proclamation, 
and of Tarlton’s laying waste the country, and destroying the 


inhabitants, who were taught to expect protection and security 
if they observed but neutrality.” p, 191. 


Suffice it to say this unyielding spirit and cogent reasoning 
settled the point in dispute, and his Lordship judged it not pru- 
dent to rouse the spirit of the American Eagle, lest he might 
pounce upon the British Lion and force him to quit the field. 
Marching and counter-marching, Greene continued to hover 
around the British army, and, while he himself turned to the 
right, General Morgan, with about six hundred troops, was de- 
tached to the left. This judicious and masterly movement 
tended to check the spirit of toryism, and at the same time gave 
an opportunity for the friends of independence to rally around 
the standard of liberty. Colonel Tarlton was sent in pursuit of 
Morgan with a detachment vastly superior innumbers, and forc- 
ed him at first to a rapid retreat. But the intrepid Morgan, 
who gloried in action, could not brook the idea of retiring even 
before a superior foe. He took his position, although, in the 
words of our author, “by no means a judicious one,” and wait- 
ed with stern composure the approach of the enemy. 


«In the common acceptation of the term, and on ordinary oc- 
casions, Morgan was no orator. But the present conjuncture, 
big with the fate of his army and himself, had aroused the secret 
energies of his soul, and given to his intellect unusual fire. A- 
vailing himself of the solemn interval between the last act of 
preparation and tbe first of combat, he passed along his line 
with a firm and cheerful countenance, forcibly and: eloquently 
exhorting his troops with topics of argument and address judi- 
cliously adapted to their character and feeling.” p. 196. 


To such men with such a commander victory is certain. The 
soldiers caught his enthusiasm, and the event proved how 
much superior the sons of freedom are to the attendants upon 
the smiles ofprinces, After the celebrated action at the Cow- 
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pens, Greene continued to retreat before the superior force of 
Lord Cornwallis, “from the Catawba to the Dan, a distance of 


two hundred and thirty miles.” 


«On the part of the American commander that retreat, with 


his advance, manceuvres, and action at Guilford, which soon af- 
terwards followed, may be safely pronounced, with the excep-~ 
tion perhaps of the ten thousand Greeks, a succession of as 


masterly movements as are recorded in the pages of military 
history. For any buta genius of the highest order and a soul 


of the finest texture to have planned and achieved such a scheme 
of operations would have been impossible.”’ p. 202. 


Although Cornwallis was the pursuing party, yet “it must be 
acknowledged that he was fairly vanquished in the contest.” By 
the improvements in military tactics the horrors of war are much 
lessened. It has become in a manner a science, and while vic- 
tory achieved by the sword is attended with greater renown,stil! 
victory of this kind is owing almost entirely to the physical 
strength of the army. But the policy of Greene was to elude the 
enemy, until,strengthened by reinforcements, he might be able to 
turn and meet them in the field, and, in the words of our author, 
‘cwherever mind is preferred to matter, the victory of genius 

will always take the ascendancy over that of the sword.” 

As soon as Greene and his “little band of heroes”’ had cross- 
ed the Dan, Cornwallis gave up the pursuit and erected the roy- 
al standard in Hillsborough, where he called upon all faithful 
subjects to repair to it without delay. If Greene had abandon- 
ed North Carolina for a short time, it was only to return again 
fierce as the lioness robbed of her whelps. Continually on the 
alert, every movement of the British commander was watched 
with scrupulous exactness, and the superior genius of the A- 
merican chief forced him to take his measures with the utmos¢ 
caution. Re-crossing the Dan, after the proclamation of Corn- 
wallis offering pardon to all who would lay down their arms, by 
his discernment and skill he overawed the dissatisfied and kept 

at bay the superior force of the enemy. Being reinforced by 
troops from Virginia he took the decisive step of granting ta 
the enemy what he had so long and ardently desired, and, al- 
though forced to retire from the field after the sanguinary af- 
fair at Guilford court house, still he obtained in fact a victory, 
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and threw a deep and deathlike gloom over the declining pros- 
pects of the royal arms. After this 


“The cause of freedom was rising before them [ the disaffect- 
ed] with a force that could not be resisted, and a brightness 
that nothing could obscure. The American chief appeared in. 
vincible. Having dissipated by his genius the clouds of adver- 
sity that lately surrounded him, he was now in the midst of 
them with all his splendor.” p. 242. 


The greatest desire of Lord Cornwallis was to fill up his ranks 
when thinned by disease or the casualties of war with those dis- 
affected to the cause offreedom. After the battle at Guilford 
court house the picture was reversed, and Greene and his army, 
from wretched fugitives in want of almost every thing, became 
the pursuers. This gave the death blow to the policy of his 
lordship, and, fearing lest the country should rise e2 masge, he 
bent his course toward the British fleet then lying on our shores. 
But destiny had appointed for him a different fate. The meri- 
dian splender that surrounded him, and which attracted many 
to his standard because they considered it the strongest, was 
now obscured by sable clouds, and a storm big with destruction 
seemed to hang over his head. When Greene assumed the 
command of the south he found his situation extremely critical 
and alarming. 


«In consequence of the recent defeat of general Gates the 
most resolute among the friends of freedom were beginning to 
despond; the timid were ready to surrender and claim protec- 
tion on the approach of the visitors; and the disaffected, bold in 
their opposition, and confident of success, were flocking to the 
British standard although at a distance.” p. 249. 


To stand firm and collected amidst such a scene as this ar- 
gues the great, the bold, the aspiring mind. It was worthy ofa 
Greene, and we believe with our author, that the plains of Car- 
olina would have witnessed the surrender that was reserved for 
Virginia, and the hero of the south would have worn the lau- 
vels which shortly afterwards decorated the brow of the hero 
of the nation, if he could have commenced his pursuit when 
Cornwallis began his retreat. His genius and his policy in the 
south certainly contributed in a great measure to the final over- 
throw of the British army at York Town. Neither does thisde« 
tract from the merit of Washington or pluck one sprig of glo- 
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ry from his brow. His wisdom and judgment selected Greene 
for the arduous undertaking, and the greatness of a general is 
manifested no less in the cabinet than in the field. As soon as 
Greene abandoned the pursuit of the British army he found him- 
self again surrounded by difficulties, but his bold and aspiring 
mind induced him to return to the south, and to capture the enemy 
at hisdifferent posts. The result of this arrangement, as is well 
known, was most fortunate to our country. While consulting 
with his officers on the plan to be pursued, an occurrence took 
place which served to exemplify the sound judgment of Greene, 
and his happy talent for gaining the affections of his officers. 


“An officer who had distinguished himself in the late action, 
not satisfied with the proposed plan of operation, asked general 
Greene, by way of remonstrance, what will you do, Sir, in case 
Lord Cornwallis throws himself in your rear, and cuts off your 
communication with the state of Virginia. I will punish his 
temerity, replied the general with great pleasantness, by order- 
ing you to charge him as you did in the battle of Guilford.” p. 
254, 


We might multiply extracts which would render this article 
more interesting, but we have already exceeded our bounds. 
During Greene’s operations in the south, although not always 
successful in the field, still in the end he effected his object, aid- 
ed by the enterprise, the patriotism, and the devotedness of Lee, 
Marion, Sumpter, and Davie. The British posts surrendered, 
one after another, and Lord Rawdon was forced to retire be- 
fore the superior policy of the American general. In every 
instance Greene had cause to be entirely satisfied with the sol- 
diers he had the honor to command. The brilliant affair at the 
Eutaw Springs increased his glory, and when his work was done 
he retired from the field of action, loaded with the blessings and 
thanks of those whom he had defended. Still we have one 
tear to shed, but not for Greene. He is beyond the reach of 
mortal eye, and, while we contemplate his achievements as de- 
scribed by our author, we are impressed with the idea that 
there is not a more august object in nature than a military 
leader, successful in mighty contests and adorned with all 
the virtues that exalt human nature. It is for our country. 
We would weep over her ingratitude, and tell her that even 
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‘ee a the place where the “ashes’ of the mighty dead repose” is not 
| a r known. 

bit, § We do not admire mere verbal criticism, but since the fault 
i it is becoming general among American writers of introducing 
| i | Americanisms into their composition, we think it our duty 
Ws sometimes to point them out. The frequent use of the word 


“amiability,’ for example, might have been avoided with ad- 
vantage by substituting in its stead a pure English word: and, 








i i since we have commenced upon this subject, we will observe 
Ly that the term wdiguity cannot with propriety be applied to man. 

hi) Our author, in speaking of the crime of Andre, denominates it 
Rcd ‘Treason.’ ‘This we are confident is a mistake in the printing, 

i or “a slip of the pen,” as we cannot suppose that an author who 
ie has given us some of the most interesting matter in our lan- | 
ae | suage did not understand one of its most common terms. 
4 The snarling critic may declare that the rules of writing t 
rt ought not to be violated on any occasion. But we were pleas- . 
oy { | ed to see the spirit, which the contemplation of great and splen- 1 
4 did actions and exalted qualities necessarily excites, displayed e 
i? in our author’s style, and we agree.with him that such actions s 
ih and qualities cannot be represented in humble expressions. d 
? ip | Every elegant scholar, whatever may be his particular pursuits, 

ah must find in this volume sources of information and amuse- . 

4 ment. Few are the biographical notices, in which we can dis- 

a" : cover more information on history and heraldry, or more inter- I 
@ esting anecdotes. We are pleased to see men of high stand- ? 
ing engage in this just, if not delightful, undertaking, and while 

a gloomy cloud has hitherto overspread most of the characters : 

of our revolutionary heroes, they appear to be emerging slowly k 

and gradually to the light of letters. He certainly deserves i 

ereat credit whom no dangers or difficulties can intimidate, and ‘ 

while we hope that the American public will not be ungrate- ‘ 

ful to our author’s exertions, we are confident he will be satis- S 

a4 fied with the approbation of the wise and good. ‘ 

i 3 es hee etenim sunt ‘ 
re Pro suminis, nam sunt hec maxima,” o 
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MISCRLLANY. 4 
INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. i 


LETTER I11. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR—In pursuance of my original design I shall proceed, in 
this and some of the following letters, to describe certain spe- 
cimens of Indian relics which have been found in various parts 
of the western states and which are now in my possession. They 
yend to confirm my hypothesis, that the original inhabitants of 
this country are of the same race as the ancient Hindoos, or at 
least that they emigrated from Asia, and possessed, at the peri. 
od of their emigration, a similar religion. This latter circum- 
stance is the chief criterion among antiquaries, by which to | 
distinguish various nations of people, and by which, in con- 
junction with their arts and sciences, to prove their respective 


origins. 
In asserting our aberigines to be of Hindoo descent I do not oy 
perhaps totally contradict those authorities which make them ce * 


a Tartarrace. It is true that Sir William Jones considers the 
Tartars in every respect a distinct people from the Hindoos. 
Should his high authority be admitted, we at once prove my 
position, provided an intended future letter on the pointed sim- 
ilarity, in manners, customs, and religian, oi the various nations 
of middle America, and of the Hindoos and Egyptians be deem- 
ed satisfactory. M. Bailly and other French writers have as- 
serted the Hindoos to be descended from Tartars, and although 
the idea is at present justly esteemed visionary, yet many later 
authorities consider the Tartar nations as evincing their Hindoo 
- descent by certain strong coincidences, displayed in their astro- 
nomical signs and religious belief. The dispute can however rats 
be easily reconciled. Sir William Jones says, that the people 
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of Tibet and those inhabiting Southern Chinese Tartary differ 
in religion from the Tartar race, having generally become con. 
verts to the Buddha worship and adopted the peculiar customs 
of that faith. Baron Humboldt and his European friends, on 
the contrary,amalgamate all the nations of Scythia as one body, 
and consequently, when asserting the Mexicans to be of Tartar 
origin, they bring their proofs from Tibetian coincidences. Sir 
William Jones, when speaking of Tartary, mentions that Buddh 
or his particular religious tenets originally came from some 
place situated to the south and west, probably meaning thereby 
part of Persia, which nation anciently professed the same reli- 
gion as the people of Hindostan and Egypt. The correctness 
of Sir William Jones’ assertion that the people of Tibet were 
converted to the Buddhist religion cannot be doubted. We 
must therefore understand Baron Humboldt as meaning, when 
he speaks of the Tartars, not the whole Scythian race but mere- 
ly those nations which thus adopted a new religion. With this 
reservation Baron Humboldt’s opinion may not be wholly in. 
correct, though, for various reasons which I shall not mention 
at present, the supposition is in all probability erroncous. 
Ouraborigines perhaps left Asia soonafter that period when the 
general dispersion of mankind was effected bythe immediate pow- 
er ofthe Almighty. The beneficent intention of our great Crea- 
tor is fully manifested by this miracle, which prevented the rapid 
increase of human pride and vice. We may reasonably conclude 
that for the more full azcomplishment of his wise purpese this 
change extended to the grammatical construction of various 
languages and even to the complexion and anatomical forma- 
tion of different nations. The object in view would thus be 
more effectually attained, whilst the fact that such varieties 
of the human family now do exist is strong confirmation of the 
supposition, and prevents the necessity of having recourse to the 
dubious assertions that these changes are produced by climate. 
The investigation of those smaller antiquarian relicks which 
are found in this country will, I hope, shew the utility of care- 
fully preserving any objects of the kind whenever discovered, 
and the necessity of depositing them in some museum, where 
they can be described, compared with others, and their origin | 
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al or analogous use ascertained. The people of the western 
states are very negligent in this respect, and I earnestly wish 
the attention of the more literary part of the community could 
be attracted to the subject, and that they would individually res- 


cue from destruction the many valuable antiquities which are 


often given to children as play things, and are thus inevitably 
broken or lost. 

I had freqnently heard of several curious reversed conch 
shells being found at certain springs, but, after repeated efforts, 
was only enabled to procure one, which was obligingly present- 
ed by Dr. F. Ridgely of Lexington. He obtained the shell 
from a patient who had cut off the apex and used it for the pur- 
pose of calling labourers to their meals. Having received ac- 
curate descriptions from nunierous persons of intelligence, I 
can assert that these conchs were uniformly alike except as to 
their size and state of preservation. The one obtained from 
Dr. Ridgely was found with eight others in clearing out a spring 
about eighteen miles from Lexington. Five or six of these re- 
versed shells were likewise dug up at a spring near Mr. Wil- 
liams’ Mill, in Woodford county. Fifteen other conchs were 
also discovered at aspring on general Kennedy’s farm, and 
eighteen large and twelve smaller ones, in like situations on 
Mr. Jones’ farm, about two miles from Lancaster, both in Gar- 
rard county. 

I presume these shells have been found in other parts of the 
state, though my information does not extenc beyond the pla- 
ces mentioned. The springs at which they were discovered are 
all situated near to ancient circumvallatory temples, and at the 
two places in Garrard country the entrances into the open area 
are directly opposite the fountains. 

Although the western states abound with numerous lime- 
stone and flint petrifactions of oceanic shells and other marine 
remains, there is no instance discovered of any of these fossils 
existing in arecent state. The conchs, whichI have describ- 
€d, retain however their orginal composition and colour. They 
are perfect conservata; and although some of them were des- 
cribed to me as being injured by having been buried a length of 
time under ground, yet others were represented (and the ono 
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I possess proves the assertion) to be in as good preservation as 
shells usually are when picked up on the sea beach. 

These conch shells belong to the species murex, with the re. 
markable exception, that the aperture and spiral volute are re. 
versed, the mouth opening to the left instead of the right side,* 
Upon referring to the “Asiatic Researches,’ I was confirmed 
in my impression that a shell of this description was _consecrat- 
ed by the Hindoos to their god, Mahadeva, whose character 
and attributes are the same as those of the Greek and Roman 
Neptune. The latter nations, who borrowed most of their my- 
thology in an imperfect manner from the Hindoo Cuthite colo- 
ny of Egyptians, represented their Tritons as blowing the usu- 
al right sided conch denominated by Linnzus, in consequence 
thereof, the murex tritonis. The Hindoos however consecrated 
to Mahadeva that species of reversed shell found near our o- 
pen temples. Among the vast number of univalve shellsthere 
are but few whose apertures are reversed and these are al- 
ways ofasmall size.t The largereversed murex, which I have 
described, is a very mare species found om the Asiatic borders 
of the Pacific Ocean. Itis highly venerated, and valued at a 
great price, being placed in the Hindoo temples as the instru- 
ment of music used by the attendants of Mahadeva. There 
can be no doubt of the great antiquity of this superstitious rey- 
erence, not only as being the source whence the Greeks 
derived a similar belief, but also from the circumstance that 
Mr. Symes, in his embassy to Asia, describes a gigantic foot 
of Guadma, believed to be one of the most ancient pieces of 
sculpture existing, the toes of which are carved so as to repre- 
sent reversed shells of the same description. As this collosal 
foot is swpposed mystically to represent the earth, the shells 
must consequently havg been hieroglyphic emblems of the o- 
cean. Mr. Symes calls it a reversed buccinum. We howev- 
er know that Linnzus often confounded the murex and bucci- 


*This murex is larger than the West India conchs, and somewhat re- 
sembles them, except as regards the reversed mouth, and also the dis- 
tinctive mark of the strombus family to which the latter belong. 
rex in the West India seas, the largest 
size of the reversed conchs mentioned, 
ending from 


| There is a small reversed mu 
F wever » fifth part the 
‘s not however one fifth part t ne 
and the shape very different, having a long canal or be ak ext 
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num together. It is only very lately that many of the latter . 
have been removed to the former family. The error therefore, Art 
if any, arises from my adopting the more modern distinctive 
name. 

The circumstances that these shells are the only kind ever 
found in a perfect state of preservation in this country, that 
they have never been discovered among regular strata like oth- 
er Oceanic remains, but on the contrary at certain springs of 
water adjoining our ancient open temples, are almost positive 
proof, in conjunction with what has been mentioned before, that ; 
they were brought by the original settlers of America from ah a 
Asia, and were used by them in the worship of their deities. 1 
Water from a spring poured upon the heads of votaries out of | 
these sacred shells may have been considered equally efficient 
in ablution as bathing in larger streams. If so, it will readily 
account for the circumstance of their not being found near cir- 
cumvallations on the banks of our rivers. No pottery or any tn 
ether kind of shells have been seen near these springs: we must 2 
therefore presume that they exclusively used the reversed 
Murex for ablution, the more especially as we do not find any 
of them buried with human skeletons in our tumuli, though * ful . 
other species of shells, cut into the form of bowls, are often dis- 2 
covered. We have thus acquired the knowledge of a striking 
conformity between the Hindoos and our Aborigines in a sin- 
gular instance of superstition which could not have been de- 
rived from any general idea, that might influence distant nations 
in a rude state of society. ’ 

It has been common among philosophers of modern date to 
suppose that, at some very early period, the inhabitants of our 
world were all barbarians and that they gradually became civil. 
ized.. We have in my opinion too generally submitted to this 
idea, the more especially as it is net supported by Mosaic his- 
tory or by the authentic records of any nation. Noah and his 
iamily must have possessed a knowledge of most of the ante-di- 
luvian arts and sciences and communicated the same to their 
‘offspring. We have reason to believe that they were greatly 
proficient in almost every species of knowledge. The collossak 
structures of the era immediately post-diluyian which are as- ie t 
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cribed to the hcroic age, are sufficient proof of their wonderful 


attainments in mechanical art, whilst their perseverance and in- 
dustry in those occupations can only be measured by that ex- 
tended scale which limited the lives of our earliest patriarchs. 
Their great proficiency in Astronomy and other sciences with 
which it is connected, is additional evidence that the first de- 
scenaants from Noah were taught the various ante-diluvian ac- 
quirements. We ought perhaps to consider civilization and 
knowledge as having vacillated at different periods, that human 
wisdom, like every thing belonging to this globe, has also proved 
unstable, and that whilst some particular colonies of the human 
race have to a certain degree retained their ancient knowledge, 
and others, after periods of obscurity, have improved therein, 
certain unfortunate nations gradually sunk into a state of savage 
barbarity. We have many reasons to suppose that the art of 
navigation was well understood by the immediate descendants 
of Noah. The children of those who were saved in the Ark 
could not want confidence in that instrument, which, through 
God’s providence, preserved them on the watery element. We 
also know that afterwards among idolatrous nations the God of 
the ocean has been generally held nearly equal in power and 
importance with the deified Sun. This was particularly the case 
among the ‘nations of Anahuac, both deities being worshipped 
in the same temple with rites equally solemn. Such particu- 
lar attention in earliest times to the mythological Neptune evin- 
ces that those people must have risked their lives on his sup- 
posed dominions. Theera of the discovery of the compass 
among the Chinese is of an antiquity beyond their regular histo- 
ry, although from evidently ideal astronomical calculations they 
boast of animmense period of time having elapsed since the 
first foundation of theirnation. We have some reason to be- 
lieve that this (perhaps ante-diluvian) knowledge of the com- 
pass may have been preserved in China although it might be 
lest among the Hindoos, owing tothe great change which took 

place during the Avaterof Buddah. Their additional restrictions 

in point of food and their various ablutions and other necessary 

acts of religion might render, as in modern days, a passage by 

sea peculiarly embarrassing and improper for people influenced 
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by new Sectarian ideas. The Chinese compass displays many 
evidences of its great antiquity. The signs of the lunar zodiac, 
and other allusions to their remote astronomical mythology 
show an origin in common with that science. The Hindoos 
however afford us still better proof that they possessed the art 
of navigation in the most remote times, and that it was not, as 
at present, at all contrary to their religion. The laws of Me- 
nuh, believed by the best authorities to be at least coeval with 
Moses and supposed in many instances to display traditionally 
the jurisprudence of that patriarch, the second founder 

of our race, expressly mention that a higher rate of interest may 
be lawfully charged in cases when the borrower risks the prop- 

erty loaned at sea. This regulation exactly comports with the 

principles of our modern respondentia bonds, and evinces that 

commerce by sea must have been carried on to a very consider- 

able extent in that most ancient era. 

It appears from Raffle’s history of Java, that the Hindoos 
emigrated thither A. D. 525.* Kempfer in his history of Japan 
also mentions that the Buddh worship increased in that still 
more remote island A. D. 572. The Tolticas first came to 
Anahuac A. D. 648. Somewhat before the earliest period men- 
tioned, the Hindoos being divided into the two ancient though 
opposite sects of Bramins and Buddhists, the former proved 
most powerful and drove away the latter. The whole conti- 
nent of Asia seems to have been interested or to have become 
parties in this religious social war. The Buddhists fled to oth- 
er countries and the date of their arrival at different places cor- 
responds with the proportionate distance from Hindostan.— 
May not the immediate ancestors of our present race of North 
American Indians, the Lenni Lenapeand Mengwe nations, have 
been forced from North Tartary? During this period of general 
commotion they would, on landing in America, first meet with 
the Tolticas who are represented to have been originally set- 
tled in a north west direction from Mexico, perhaps near Cali- 
fornia; and as they were the earliest people who emigrated to 
Anahuac from the north, it is presumable they must have been 
the first who were driven away. As the Lenni Lenapes increas- 

* Raffle’s History of Java, 2 vol. page 85, 
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ed in power they gradually extended their bounds and finally 
forced all the Azticasor Mexican tribes from this side of the 
Mississippi. 

I hope this digression will be excused. My object in the above 
js to prove that the art of navigation to very distant countries 
was practiced by the Hindoos thirteen centuries ago. We have 
thus a period from the laws of Menuh of more than two thous- 
and years in which they certainly exercised that profession.— 
We know of no gradual improvement among the people of 
Asia in any art or science: onthe contrary they are considered 
in some respects to have retrograded: we may therefore justly 
eonclude that this Asiatic nation, who in our sixth century were 
able to emigrate in numbers to Japan through seas which are 
intricate and dangerous even to our present navigators, possess- 
ed the same knowledge for ages before, and as Japan and the 
adjacent islands are on the route to the American coast I see 
no cause to doubt their having visited it in earlier times. "We 
know it was the custom among all the heathen nations of anti- 
quity to have images and to perform worship on board their 
vessels, more especially to the supposed God of the ocean. 
The reversed Conch shells described above must have been es- 
sential to the Hindoo votaries of Mahadeva as being peculiarly 
consecrated to that deity. They were probably brought from 
this circumstance to the continent of America and afterwards 
used in the service of their temples as is still the custom in 
Hindostan. Unless we admit the probability that the ancient 
Hindoos sometimes navigated as far as America, we cannot 
account for the fact that our open temples agree in structure 
with the earliest Hindoo and Druid places of worship, and that 
afterwards the nations of Anahuac adopted precisely the same 
alteration which took place among the Hindoos by erecting 
pyramids. This double coincidence is scarcely possible with- 
out the existence ofa certain degree of intercourse. If we ad- 
mit this supposition, we are also enabled to explain why the 
numerous Peruvian and Mexican historical records men- 
tion, each referring to his own nation, or tribe, the visit of a 
certain bearded white person who altered their religion and 
taught them some of the arts and sciences. . The earliest Bra- 
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mins lived in the more northern and mountainous parts of Asia. 
Their colour may consequently have been much less dark than 
that of the natives of Mexico, and although I do not recollect 
any direct authority for the purpose of quotation, the ancient 
Bramins and Druids are described as having worn beards. It is 
however certain that the Hindcoos represent the person of Budd- 
ha (whose Avater or earthly visit was for the same purpose) 
in asimilarmanner. They describe him as having had a com- 
plexion between white and ruddy. This supposed deity is also 
said to have produced as many changes in India as the Mexi- 
cans attribute to their visitant. 

The collossal statues in Easter Island, though coarsely exe- 
cuted, have certain characteristics which designate. them to be 
of Asiatic origin, and evince that navigators from Asia must 
have extended their researches, even to the Ultima Thule, from 
that continent. The Islands of Ladrone in the Pacific Ocean 
also have remains of stone architecture which we ought per- 
haps to attribute to the same source, though in both instances 
thé present inhabitants are totally unacquainted with the ori- 
ginal intent of their erection. 

The explanations which have been given to account tor the 
original peopling of the various islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
have always appeared to be inadequate. Instances are related 
of natives being driven in canoes by high winds from their own 
shores and eventually reaching other distant islands of whose 
existence they possessed not the least previous knowledge. 
When the distance is not very great, such a circumstance may 
sometimes happen, but it will by no means apply to Archipe- 
lagoes, so wide apart as the Sandwich, Society, and F ciendly Is!- 
ands, much less to the small islands which are scattered singly 
inthe immense south sea. No human being could exist in 
an open canoe provided with the usual small supply of water 
and provisions the length of time necessary to sail directly from 
one of those places to another, much less when drifting at the 
mercy ofthe winds and waves to every point of the compass. 
Dissatisfied with this explanation, others have revived the ancient 
tale of the destruction of the fabulous Atalanta and removed the 
site ofthis golden kingdom from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
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Ocean. If, agreeably tothelaws of Menuh, the immediately post. 
diluvian race were extensive navigators, we can account ration. 
ally forthe early settlement of these islands, without resort- 
ing to either of the above incompetent theories; whilst, at the 
same time, we display the only rational means by which the 
Hindoos, orsome other kindred Asiatic nation, could have land. 
ed on the shores of America. C, 





BAIL. 


BY the laws of this commonwealth, persons charged with 
crimes, other than murder or treason, are entitled to bail: that 
is, if personal security be given to the commonwealth, that they 
will appear at the proper time, and answer to the charge, they 
will be permitted to go at large; otherwise, they must be com- 
mitted to close jail. 

In civil cases also, where one man claims of another a debt, 
the creditor may cause the supposed debtor to be committed to 
jail until it be ascertained by a judicial enquiry. whether any 
thing be due or not, unless personal security be given by the 
defendant: and, after the decision, if the plaintiff be successful, 
he may detain his debtor in prison, twenty days absolutely, and 
afterwards until he shall deliver up on oath a schedule of his 
estate. Butit is proper to observe, that after the renditlon of 

judgment against him, the debtor is permitted to walk abroad, 
without the walls of the jail in a space not exceeding ten acres 
adjacent thereto, provided a friend becomes bound with him in 
a bond to the creditor, jointly, to pay the amount of the judg- 
ment should the debtor go beyond the limits of the prison 
bounds. 

These legal regulations are derived from the common law of 
England, and may possibly have originated in a state of society 
essentially different from that at present existing in this country. 
In the semi-barbarous condition of the Britons when ruled by 
Alfred, it was deemed necessary tomake each village, and each 
hundred x ersons, accountable for the offences committed within 
the territorial limits they occupied, thus making it their inter 
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est to preserve order and obedience to the laws, and causing 
each member of the hundred to be bail for the residue. Out of 
this system we can readily suppose the usage to have arisen of 
accepting the responsibility of others for the seasonable ap- 
pearance in court of a party accused. And indeed we learn 
from Reeves, in his history of the English law, that at an early © 
period the sheriff was authorised by the writ de odio et atia to 
enquire into criminal charges, and if the matter was not of high 
import or attended with strong presumption of guilt, that offi- 
cer could permit the accused to go at large provided twelve of 
his friends would become bound for him as mainfiernors or 
bail. By an easy transition this practice may have been extend- 
ed to civil cases, at a time when the person of the debtor was 
held liable for the debt, and doubtless it must have been first 
resorted to, when the creditor did not alone look to the estate of 
his debtor for indemnity, but was permitted also by some form 
of law to command his personal service, either by selling him to 
others, or making him his servant until such time as his labour 
should discharge the demand.* 

Asno means have yet been discovered more efficient for pre- 
venting crimes than punishing the person of the offender, in 
order to render that punishment more certain, it is essential 
that the body of the culprit be secured. All therefore, who 
are accused of penal actions, should be detained in the custody 
of the law; were it not, that suspicion sometimes alights upon 
innocent individuals, and it would be, in such cases, oppressive 
to incarcerate them during the necessary lapse of time before 
an investigation could take place. It is consequently deemed 
proper, that some expedient should be resorted to for the pur- 
pose of protecting innocent persons from long, unmerited im- 
prisonment, and none has been found preferable to the present 
mode of accepting pecuniary security or bail for the appear- 
ance of the accused. This, to be sure, is attended with some 
inconveniences, but not perceiving how to avoid them, we are 
unwilling at present to recommend any change in this rule. 

With the requisition of bail however in civil cases, that is, in 


* This practice prevailed until lately in some of the states of the Amer- 
ican Union. 
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controversies between individuals, we are not so well satisfied. 
As in criminal prosecutions the person alone is to be operated 
upon, the person should be secured. But. where the estate is 
all that is sought for, there does not.seem to exist the same ne. 
cessity for detaining the body of the debtor: Estate, in most af 
ats forms, is visible and may be laid hold of by the proper offi- 
cer, but if it be of that description that it can be and is conceal- 
ed, imprisonment or the holding to bail rarely causes its pro- 
duction: and seldom indeed does this privilege of the creditor 
prove beneficial to him, unless when it happens that the bail is 
made liable by the default of the debtor, or perhaps in some few 
instances the defendant is frightened inte the payment of prob- 
ably an unjust demand. Imprisonment after judgment is per- 
haps equally inefficient and unnecessary. [It rarely ever hap- 


pens that the schedule of an insolvent produces any thing satis- 


factory to his creditor. It is true he is constrained to speak on 
oath as to the extent of his property, but that response could be 
as well obtained by a chancery proceeding; if not under the pre- 
sent legal provisions, under such as could be easily devised by 
the legislature, without resorting to imprisonment; unless the 
party proved contumaceous and refused to answer, and that 
should be considered in the light of a criminal offence, and pun- 
ished as such, as is the course of practice inthe courts of equi- 
ty. This mode ,would be preferable to the one now in use 
in common law cases, of which we have been speaking; be- 
cause the imprisonment excites a degree of resentment, which 
causes him to conceal or to tranfer the estate, which, under 
more mild treatment,he would bedisposed to give up. Besides, 
the twenty days of duress, which the law requires to have expi- 
red,before the oath can be taken, afford the debtor time suffi- 
cient to dispose of his property for the payment of other debts, 
to lodge it in the hands of others for his own use, or to appro- 
priate it in any other way he may think proper, previously to 
taking the oath of insolvency. If, on the contrary, he could 
have been immediately called on to answer in chancery, per- 
haps something might have been saved for the creditor. 

We will mention some other consequences of the rule requir | 
ing bail in actions between individuals. When the officer, un- 
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der the authority of-legal process, takes the debtor into custe- 
dy, bail is sought by him; the unfeeling, the cautious, or, to 
use the mildest appellation, the prudent, refuse. The impru- 
<lent, the generous, the benevolent enter inte the bond, prefer- 
ring to risk the ruin of their own families rather than to seca 
friend or acquaintance committed to prison. If, for any of the — 
various causes by which it may happen, the debtor fails to com- 
p ly with his undertaking, the duty devolves upon his innocent 
security and thus the burthen has to be sustained by the more 
magnanimous part of society. Ifa loss must hecessarily occur, 
is it not better that the creditor should bear it, who, perhaps 
imprudently or with design, granted the credit, and who at 
least had the ordinary profit.on the commodity sold as a pros- 
pective remuneration for the risk, than that it should fall upon 
the disinterested person who becomes bail from motives of hu- 
manity alone? Is it not, in other words, just as well for the 
creditor to be bail, as any other person? As far as the ques- 
tion affects the community it certainly is. The frequent losses 
resulting from becoming bail and security have become 
proverbial; and to guard against them constitutes a part 
of the cautionary instructions of parents to children. The 
dread indeed on this subject has a tendency to harden the heart 
and to extinguish all feelings of sympathy for the distresses of 
others. If then such is the baneful effect of the system, is it not 
time that something should be done by way of remedy? 

Other suggestions may be made shewing inconveniences 
touching this subject. The power to hold to bail may be made 
the instrument of malice and fraud. A creditor for an incon- 
siderable sum is disposed to annvy his debtor, he finds him 
from home, perhaps in another state; he demands bail of him 
to alarge amount; the debtor has no acquaintance near, he 
must either enter the walls of the prison or obtain bail by leav- 
ing a deposite or executing a lien, encumbering his estate, and 
thereby so shackling his commercial arrangements as possiblyin 
the end to cause his bankruptcy. He concludes therefore, in pre- 
&rence to the delay, expense, interruption to business, embar- 
£assment of funds, and loss of credit and time in defending the 
suit, to.pay such sum, however unjust, as his creditor mar 
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choose to demand. Such occurrences very naturally induce 
the inquiry, whether, in this republican land, one man should 
be trusted with power to imprison another for any other cause 
than a public offence. And when the circumstances attendant 
on imprisonment are considered it will be more strongly depre- 
cated. It should be recollected that it is not limited to one sex; 
‘unmarried females who transact business are equally subject to 
arrest; and when the tenements provided in each county for the 
detention of debtors are inspected, it will not be believed that 
either sex will emerge therefrom on the day of deliverance 
much improved in morals. The county jails usually consist 
of two apartments, rarely more. The most gloomy of these is 
called the dungeon, and is chiefly appropriated to felons, the 
other is used to secure persons charged with minor offences, 
such as vagrancy, rioting, drunkenness, contempt of the courts 
and judicial magistrates, also in some instances disobedient 
slaves, and lastly debtors, all crowded together. The jailor 
therefore seldom has it in his power to accommodate the differ- 
ent sexes with separate cells.* Although, from the humanity 
and gallantry of society, women sued for debt have been hith- 
erto generally bailed and rarely actually imprisoned; yet as 
each /feme s6le or single woman is subject to this degradation, 
when population shall have increased, accompanied by conse- 
quent pecuniary pressure, doubtless some mortifying instances 
of female incarceration may occur. It becomes therefore es- 
sential that, as an effort is making to perfect our judicial sys- 
tem, this subject should come under scrutiny. But the dis- 
grace of a confinement in such a den is not to be deprecated on 
account of the women alone. Will not the other sex also suffer 
by such an association? Can any be sent forth therefrom with- 
out contamination? The sense at least of mortification and hu- 
miliation must have a most unhappy effect upon the subsequent 
life of one who has been thus confined. When to these things 
we add the necessary loss of time, the unavoidable idleness, at- 
tendant vices, and consequent evil habits, together with the ex- 


' *It is due to the justices of the county court of Fayette to state that 
the jail, provided by them at Lexington and recently destroyed by 
fire, had four rooms, and was in other respects better than many others in 
the country: but that also was susceptible of greatimprovement, 
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pense: and when we consider too the very great number of 
those who are committed for debt, (and we could name a single 
jail where about fifty insolvents were in custody in the cours: 
of one year) we are very much inclined to doubt the propriety 
of imprisonment in civil cases. 
If it should be suggested that there is danger of the loss of 
debts by the removal of debtors who are not held to bail, it 
ought to be recollected that for a few years back a mode of in- 
stituting suits has been provided by the Kentucky Legislature, 
wherein bail cannot be required, but which has been found so 
entirely efficient that it is now usually preferred; we mean the 
process styled petition and summons. But as this can only be 
practised for the recovery of debts founded on bonds or notes, 
given for the direct payment of money, the usage of holding to 
bail in other actions still remains, and in those cases, where the 
party has no written evidence of the demand, he can, by mak- 
ing oath before a justice of the peace of a claim to any amount 
which his selfishness or malignity may dictate, require his ad- 
versary to be held to bail in the amount to which he has so sworn. 
Admitting however that some debts would be lost by the remo- 
val of debtors provided the right of holding to bail were taken 
away, and the party were thus prevented from forcing the de 
mand from some innocent security perhaps who has, from 
the best of motives, been led into the embarrassment, we really 
cannot see any thing in this to be regretted: the loss fails where 
it should. An idea occurs to us here which may be entitled to 
some consideration. Are not the laws in relation to the rights of 
property more favourable to the strong than to the weak, to the 
rich than to the poor? Are they not contrived by the opulent 
more for their security than to favour the indigent and oppres- 
sed? We would further add in response to the suggestion of 
the possible losses by discontinuing the practice of requiring 
bail, that now, whilst litigants do demand bail, losses are sus- 
tained; because whenever the individual bound is able, he pur- 
sues the debtor, retakes him and delivers him up and obtains his 
own release, and the creditor has only the meagre satisfaction 
of imprisoning the debtor. The aid indeed which the law af- 


fords only sesures the debt when the bail is in such straighten-~ 
38 
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ed circnmstances as to be unable to seek out the absconding 
debtor. So that ultimately the debt falls on those who are least 
able to bear the burthen. 

It may be observed that possibly such a change in the laws 
in relation to the recovery of debts may have a tendency to limit 
credit and render it less easy for adventurers, not possessed 
of capital, to embark in mercantile and other pecuniary enter- 
prises. Ifsuch should be the consequence we are not sure it 
would not be a benefit, rather than an injury, to the community. 
When we look back at the multitudes in every department of 
commerce and manufactures, who have imprudently embarked 
in business on borrowed capital, and who have, by want of skill 
or by mismanagement, failed and permanently injured those 
who had placed confidence in them, thereby diminishing the 
substantial wealth of the country, we cannot but censider that 
a curtailment of credit might be the means of preventing much 
serious evil to the country. A young man, willing to suspend 
for a time his agricultural or mechanical labours, and feeling 
the werkings of a youthful spirit of adventure, proposes to visit 
the south-eastern states, fixes on the scheme of taking to mar- 
ket a drove of horses, cattle, or hogs. He is without capital, 
but known as an industrious, honest young man; the adjacent 
farmers confide in him; he is provided with such stock as he 
wishes. His reflections are, that he cannot be injured much; 
if he makes nothing he will only be where he set out; but if 
fortunate he reaps a golden harvest. He goes, and, as ought 
to have been anticipated from his youth and inexperience, he 
fails. If he returns at all, it is to inform his creditors that he is 
totally unable to pay them. This is an injury, not only to those 
who so indiscreetly credited him, but also to the misguided tra- 
der himself, who perhaps may not in a life time recover from 
the embarrassments into which he has thus plunged. The pic 
ture is equally correct in relation to that portion of the trade of 
the west which descends the great rivers in pursuit of a market, 
with this aggravation, that the number ofthese adventurers is 
so great, and ‘their necessities are so pressing, that a depression 
unavoidably and almost invariably takes place in the value of 
commodities at the point of debarkation, and not only this deg; 
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cription of persons but the capitalist also is constrained, by the 
competition, to submit to sales at reduced prices, and thus all 
parties, traders and agriculturists, are irreparably injured and 
‘the whole community impoverished. The observation of all, 
who have turned their attention to this subject, proves the 
correctness of this reasoning, and demonstrates the necessity - 
of confining this trade to discreet, experienced persons, possess- 
ed of capital. The successive losses of twenty springs ought 
to instruct the farmers to forbear confiding the prodnct o! their 
lands to mere adventurers. We repeat it therefore, whatever 
would have a tendency to limit credit, and confine commercial 
risk to capitalists would perhaps be beneficial; and if such 
would be a consequence of abolishing the practice of requiring 
bail in civil cases we conceive good, not evil, would be the re- 
sult. 

It may be further remarked that the objections tothe requisi- 
tion of bail apply to all other forms, in which security is required 
in judicial proceedings: to injunctions for instance. Whena 
judgment is rendered at law againsta party, who has or thinks he 
has a cross demand, or some equitable circumstance to alledge 
why the judgment should not be satisfied, which circumstance 
by the judicial forms could not be plead at law; it is permissi- 
ble to present to the court a statement of the fact, which is call- 
ed a bill in equity, to which is annexed a request that the plain- 
tiff at law shall be enjoined and restrained from collecting the 
judgment by way of execution. If this request be temporarily 
granted, the complainant is required to execute a bond ina 
penalty of double the amount with approved personal security. 
This seems to be equally objectionable with the proceeding at 
law requiring bail, because the party maynot be able to give it, 
or, if he can, it is wrong that others should be drawn into the 
case. If however the rule were, that upon a proper case being 
made out, the injunction should be granted without security, 
but should continue only a limited number of days, and if not 
then found to be supported by competent proof, should be dis- 
charged as a matter of course, it would be an improvement in 
the chancery system. Herea reflection arises from the subject 
which we deem pertinent: it is, that in all the various modes in 
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which security is demanded of litigants in judicial proceed. 
ings, the requisition operates to aid the triumphant and to op- 
press the oppressed; whilst true policy would protect the one 
equally with the other. 

In relation to that species of imprisonment which confines 
the debtor to the prison bounds, which are ten acres of ground 
around the jail, we will now particularly treat. After judg- 
ment, if the debtor be prayed in custody or taken in execution, 
permission is granted him, on giving what Is called a frison 
bound’s bond, to go at large, any where within the ten acres, 
The ostensible reason for this, mentioned in the law, isthe pres- 
ervation of the prisoner’s health; yet all debtors after judgment 
have a right to this privilege, but none defore trial, whether 
sick or well, or whether they be indebted or not. Why this 
distinction? The fact is, more are confined before than after the 
trial of the causes; and, asin criminal cases every man should 
be held innocent until his guilt be made manifest, so each one 
should be considered out of debt until the contrary be shewn. 
They should be more favored therefore before, than after judg- 


ment. 
Besides, there is another point of view in which this matter 


ought to be considered. It seems that this apparently humane 
provision in the law should be extended toall. Yetit must, by 
the condition annexed, necessarily be limited, as it is extended 
to none but those who can give security. Then the truly wretch- 
ed, who are without earthly friends at the moment when they 
most need them, are also debarred the common rights of hu- 
manity, the enjoyment of air and light, and, as it were, put out 
of the protection of the law. 

But, in relation to those who can give security. Why limit 
their locomotion to ten acres? Ifit is not for the sake of pnnish- 
ment that debtors are thus tantalized by being permitted to go 
in sight of their dwellings and even to approach their own doors 
and not allowed to enter: ifthe object is to enable the debtor to 
earn money in order that he may pay his debts, would it not be 
more rational to permit him to return to his farm, his house, 
his shop, or to any other place where he can get employment? 
Thus suffering the prisoner to exercise loccmmotion within the 
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prescribed limits, but to no useful purpose, borders on the ab- 
surd. Ifthe debtor be in bad health, change of air may be ben- 
eficial, or if he possess some mechanical talent he may possibly 
exercise it within the prison limits; but where neither of these 
is the case, what useful purpose is promoted by the regulation? 
It can be of little advantage to the creditor, and is for the most 
part only a source of increased vexation to the dehtor, who, by 
enjoying this half way liberty, is induced to make an attempt at 
improving his condition, which always proves abortive. It is 
somewhat amusing, though accompanied with melancholy feel- 
ings, to witness the humane efforts of the county court, in cut- 
ting and carving and shaping the allotted number of acres so as 
to accommodate the unfortunate debtors, who are constrained 
to reside within them; but, notwithstanding their ingenuity, ma- 
ny are unhappily divided from their homes, their families, and 
their occupations. 

The subject here discussed may not perhaps excite much in- 
terest. The great majority of the permanent inhabitants of the 
country, being in easy circumstances and flattered by sanguine 
hopes as to future prosperity, entertain perhaps no apprehen- 
sion of ever becoming subject to the vexations we have been 
depicting, and consequently do not sympathise with the ten- 
ants of prisons. The chief solicitude of every one is to secure 
his own person and property; and it is natural to feel a bias in 
favor of whatever may appear to strengthen the hands of credi- 
tors, and may the better enable them to coerce their dues from 
debtors. But if this selfishness could be restrained; if the more 
true and expanded interest of society were understood; if the 
prisons were visited, if the numbers who inhabit them were 
noted, and all the pernicious influences of imprisonment consid- 


ered, perhaps some favourable change might be effected. 
H. 
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ANECDOTES 
OF SUNDRY CONFLICTS WITH THE INDIANS. 


The following brief narratives we have from a source which entitles 
them to credit. 


IN the year 1781 or 1782, a gentleman named Woops, who, 
with his family, resided near the place now called the Craé Or- 
chard in this state, and who had, for the benefit of his stock, 
imprudently erected his cabin at a considerable distance from 
the neighbouring settlement, went from home, leaving only his 
wife, one daughter about ten years of age, anda negro man, 
who was lame. Early the next morning after his departure, Mrs. 
Woods went out a short distance from the house, and discover- 
ed seven or eight Indians lying in ambush, who instantly pur- 
sued her. She fled, entered the house, and was attempting to 
close the door, when one of the savages, being in advance of his 
companions, pushed it open, went in, and attacked the lame 
negro. Mrs. Woods shut the door, and a severe encounter en- 
sued between the black and the yellow man. At length they 
fell, and the Indian being upon the negro evidently had the ad- 
vantage. The latter therefore called to the little girl to take 
the axe and kill the savage. She seized the weapon, struck him 
a violent blow on the back which wounded him seyerely, and 
by a second stroke dexterously aimed at his head brought him 
lifeless to the floor. The negro then called out to his mistress, 
who dared not leave the door for fear of its being forced open 
by the band without, to let in another, and they would kill them 
all,one by one. Fortunately, however, the whites from the neigh- 
boring station had by this time assembled and coming to their 
relief fired upon the Indians, killed one, and instantly dispersed 
the remainder. G. 


—— oe 


ABOUT the end of the year 1786 or beginning of 1787 a 
party of Indians attacked a family on Cooper’s Run, Bourbon 
County, Ky. consisting of a young man, his mother, and three 
sisters. The old lady and one daughter occupied the lower 


floor of one cabin, the young man was in the loft above, and 
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the other two young women slept in a loom house adjoining. 
The attack was made on both buildings at the same time. The 
young man escaped through the roof, alarmed the neighbour- 
hood, and a party was soon collected under the command of 
colonel Edwards. On their arrival at the house, the old lady 
and two of her daughters were found dead: the third was carri- 
ed off captive. Fortunately a little snow had fallen, which ena- 
bled the party to pursue with celerity, and late in the evening, 
the noise of a dog directing their course, the young woman, 
who had been taken, was found apparently expiring. She retain- 
ed however sufficient recollection to extend her hand to her 
brother, who, with a few others, was left to take care of her, 
while the rest advanced with the utmost possible expedition, 
and in a few hundred rods overtook the savages six in number, 

whom they soon despatched. The party then returned to the 
place where the young woman had been left, and found that in 
the interval she had expired. The next morning they returned 
with the corpse to the first scene of action in order to inter the 
whole together. Whilst the graves were preparing, some dogs 
that had been with the party were barking at a log in the wa- 
ter, which several of the men concluded was in consequence of 
otters or other similar animals in the hollow of the log, but on 
examination they were much surprised to find the dead bodies of 
two Indians, who had probably been hidden there by their com- 
panions, having, no doubt, been killed by the tvo young women 

inthe loom house. Thus not one of this party survived to car- 


ry home the sad tidings. G. 


i 


AFTER Generai Harmer’s expedition to the Miami village 
in October, 1790, it was found necessary, in order to quiet the 
minds of the settlers about Fort Washington, now Cincinnati, 
to send a few troops to protect them. Lieut. Jacob Kingsbury 
was accordingly despatched with two non-commissioned offi- 
cers and eighteen privates; which, with the inhabitants of the 
place, made his whole number about thirty. Some time early 
in January 1791 atsun rise, Kingsbury was alarmed by the cry 
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of Indiars: Indians! and looking out discovered about three hun. 
dred savages close at hand, advancing in two columns. In 
front of one column they had a white man carrying a flag who 


demanded a parley, which being granted, he informed Lieut, . 


Kingsbury that he had been taken prisoner a few days before, 
and that the Indians now demanded an unconditional surrender, 
This was refused; they then gave notice that if an immediate 
surrender were not made every individual should be put to death. 
Kingsbury had in the mean time arranged his men and desired the 
unfortunate prisoner to tell them, that even if they were three 
hundred devils, which indeed they very much resembled, he 
would not surrender. A heavy fire was instantly poured in by 
the savages and returned by the garrison, anda close and con- 
stant engagement was kept up on both sides during the day. 
The whites had one man slightly wounded in the arm, which 
was all the damage they at that time received. .They could see 
lying among the logs and trees numbers of the Indians whom 
their friends were unable to carry off agreeably to custom, be- 
ing too near the fire of the whites. Atdark the enemy began 
to draw off and to remove their dead and dying. They attempt- 
ed several times to fire the fort during the night, by fixing 
small faggots upon arrows and shooting them on the houses, 
but their efforts were without success. They retired about 
eight o’clock next morning leaving the prisoner who had applied 
for a surrender dead on the ground, together with seven or 
eight of their own number; and about as many more were sub- 
sequently found, some of them concealed in a brush heap. The 
firing was heard in the neighbourhood of Cincinnati, and gene- 
ral Harmer sent out a party to relieve Kingsbury, but the ene- 
my had decamped about two hours before their arrival. 

This little army of Indians was commanded by the famous 
chief Little Turtle; and if he could not succeed in taking such 
a wretched fortification, what folly was it in those deluded 
people to attack any thing bearing the resemblance of a fort: 
That the reader may have some idea of the means of defence, 
we will remark that the buildings, nearly forming a square, were 
what are called half face cabins. To make the place as dry a3 
possible the lower side of the cabins which were on the outside 
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were not more than six fect high, so that it was with difficulty 
the dogs could be kept out. The enemy killed all their stock 
except one cow and one pig. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


OF THE FISHES OF THE OHIO RIVER AND ITS TRIBUTARY 
STREAMS, 


BY C. S. RAFINESQUE, 


Professor of Botany and Natural History in Transylvania 
University. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Nobody had ever paid any correct attention to the fishes of 
this beautiful river, nor indeed of the whole immense basin, 
which empties its water into the Mississippi, and hardly 
twelve species of them had ever been properly named and. des- 
cribed, when in 1818 and 1819, I undertook the labour of col- 
lecting, observing, describing,and delineating those of the Ohio. 
I succeeded the first year in ascertaining nearly cighty species 
among them, and this year I added about twenty more, making 
altogether about one hundred species of fish, whereof nine 
tenths are new and undescribed. 

Many of them have compelled me to establish new cenera, 
since they could not properly be united with any former genus; 
and I could have increased their number, had I been inclined, 
as will be seen in the course of this ichthyology; but I have in 
many instances proposed sub-genera and sections instead of 
new genera. I sent last spring to Mr. Blainville of Paris, a 
short account of some of them, to be published in his Journal 
of Natural History, in a Tract named Prodromus of seventy 

ew genera of Animals and fifty new genera of Plants fron 

Vorth America, and I now propose to publish a complete ac- 

count of all the species I have discovered. I am confident that 

they do not include the whole number existing in the Ohio, 

much less in the Mississippi; but as they will offer a great 
39 
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proportion of them, and, as the additional species may be grad- 
ually described in supplements, I venture to introduce them to 
the acquaintance of the American and European naturalists; 
being confident that they will not be deemed an inconsiderable 
addition to our actual knowledge of the finny tribes. To the 
inhabitants of the western states, to those who feed daily upon 
them, their correct and scientific account ought to be peculi- 
arly agreeable. I trust they will value the exertions through 
which | have been able to accomplish so much in so short a 
period of time, and I wish I could induce them to lend me 
their aid, in the succession of my studies of those animals, by 
communicating new facts, details, and rare species. I may as- 
sure them that their kind help shall be gratefully received and 
acknowledged. 

The science of Ichthyology has lately received great additions 
in the United States. A few of the atlantic fishes had been for- 
merly enumerated by Catesby, Kalm, Forster,Garden, Linnzus 
Schoepf, Castiglione, Bloch, Bosc, and Lacepede; but Dr. Sam- 
uel L. Mitchell has increased our knowledge, with about one 
hundred new species at once, in his two memoirs on the Fishes 
of New-York, the first published in 1814, in the Transactions of 
the T.iterary and Philosuphical Society of New-York, and the 
second in the American Monthly Magazine in 1817. Mr. Le- 
sueur was the first naturalist who visited Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, where he detected a great number of new species, 
which he has already begun to publish in the Journal of the A- 
cademy of Sciences of Philadelphia, and which he meaas to in- 
troduce in his General History of American Fishes, a work on 


.the plan of Wilson’s Ornithology, which he has long had in 


contemplation. And I have added thereto about forty new spe- 
cies, which I discovered in Lake Champlain, Lake George, the 


' Chesapeake, the Hudson, near New-York, Philadelphia, the 


Atlantic, &c. and published in my Precis des Decouvertes, my 
Memoirs on Sturgeons, my decads and tracts in the Amer- 
ican Monthly Magazine, the American Journal of Science, &c. 
besides three new fishes of the Ohio, published in the Journal 
of the Academy of Philadelphia. 


Many other fishes of the United States have been partially 
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described by Bartram, Carver, Lewis and Clarke and other tra- 
vellers. It is reasonable to suppose that several others have es- 
caped their notice, aad my discoveries in the Ohio prove this 
assertion. I calculate that we know at present about five hun- 
dred species of North American fishes, while ten years avo we 
hardly knew one hundred and twenty. Among that number a- 
bout one half are fresh water fishes, and one fourth at least be- 
long to the waters of the western states; but, although there are 
fifty other species imperfectly known, I should not wander far 
from reality if Ishould conjecture that, after all, wemerely know 
one third of the real numbers, when we consider that the whole 
of the Mexican Provinces is a blank in Ichthyology, as wellas 
California, the North West Coast, the Northern Lakes, and all 
the immense bason of the Missouri and Mississippi, except the 
eastern branch of the Ohio: all those regions having never been 
explored by any real naturalists. From those who are actually 
surveying the river Missouri much may be expected; but I ven- 
ture to foretell that many of the fishes of the Ohio will be found 
common to the greatest part of the streams communicating 
with it, and therefore throughout the Mississippi and Missouri, 
whence the ichthyology of the Ohio, will be a pretty accurate 
specimen of the swimming tribes of all the western waters; 
while in Mexico, the North West Coast, and in the basin of 
the St. Lawrence or even in the Floridian waters, a total differ. 
ence of inhabitants may be detected: since I have already ascer- 
tained that out of one hundred species of Ohio fishes, there are 
hardly two similar to those of the atlantic streams. 

I have in contemplation to visit many other western streams 
and lakes, where I have no doubt to reap many plentiful har- 
vests of other new animals; meantime communications on the 
fishes of every western stream are solicited from those, who 
may be able and willing to furnish them. 

It is probable that some of the fishes of the Mississippi 
are anadromic or come annually from the gulf of Mexico to 
spawn in that stream and its lower branches; but all the fishes 
ofthe Ohio remain permanently in it, or at utmost travel down 
the Mississippi during the wihter, although the greatest pro- 


portion dwell during that season in the deep spots of the Ohio 
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ps This is proved by their early appearance at the same time in all 
+ | the parts of the river and even as high as Pittsburgh. This 
re happens even with the Sturgeons and Herrings of the Ohio, 
ie which are in other countries periodical fishes, travelling annu- 
iH ! ally from the sea to the rivers in the spring, and from the rivers 
de fart 


to the sea in the fall. 
f; Fishes are very abundant in the Ohio, and are taken some- 
. # times by thousands with the seines: some of them are salted; 
F a but not so many as in the great lakes. In Pittsburgh, Cin- 
: cinnati, Louisville, &c. fish always meets a good market, and 
sells often higher than meat; but at a distance from those towns 
you may buy the best fish at the rate of one or two cents 
Ait} the pound. It affords excellent food, and, if not equal to the 
mae best sea fish, it comes very near it, being much above the com- 
{ mon river fish of Europe: the most delicate fishes are the 
Salmon-perch, the Bubbler, the Buffaloe-fish,the Sturgeons, the 
Catfishes, &c. It is not unusual to meet such fishes of the 
weight of thirty to one hundred pounds, and some monstrous 
ones are occasionally cau cht, of double that weight. The most 
usual manners of catching fish in the Ohio are, with seines or 
harpoons at night and in shallow water, with boats carrying a 
light, or with the hooks and lines, and even with baskets. 

f am sorry to be compelled to delay the publication of my 
figures of all the fishes now described: these delineations shall 





appear at another period. 
To facilitate the knowledge of the streams mentioned, I pre- 
fix a physical descriptien of the Ohio and its principal branches. 
Lexington, Kentucky, 15th November, 1819. 


RIVER OHIO. 


Heap. It is formed by the junction of the rivers All eghany 
and Monongahela, in Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh, near the 403 
degree of north latitude. It is difficult to say which of them is 

the main branch or stream, the Alleghany being the longest 


and in the most direct course, while the Monongahela appears 
to be the largest at the junction, and to have similar waters. 
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Direcrion. Although the Ohio is exceedingly crooked in 
its course, its general direction is south west and west south 
west: it assumes every other direction; but very seldom the 
opposite one, N. E. 

Mouth. It empties into the Mississippi, near the 37th de- 
eree of latitude, dividing the state of Kentucky from that of II- 
linois, which hes north. 

Connections. The Ohio is one of the principal branches of 
the Mississippi, and properly its great eastern branch. The 
two great western branches, the Arkansas, which is about 1800 
English miles long, and the Red River, which measures about 
1600 miles, exceed it in length, but not in size,nor in the number 
of tributary streams; nor in the extent oftheir basins. The 
northern branch or upper Mississippi is much inferior to it in 
all respects (it is only 775 miles long, and receives only seven 
large rivers, ) although it has been mistaken for the main branch. 
The real main branch is the Missouri, which takes the name of 
Mississippi after its junction with the upper Mississippi. It flows 
2700 English miles above that junction, receiving thirty-three 
rivers above 100 miles long, and 1300 miles below, receiving 
twelve such rivers, having a total course of 4000 miles and forty 
five large branches. It is yet undecided whether the Yellow 
Stone or the Western Missouri is the principal upper branch. 

Leneotu. From Pittsburgh to the mouth, it is 500 georraph- 
ic miles in a direct course (60 to a degree) and 960 in the reg- 
ular course, equal to 1120 English miles, (of 693 to a degree;) 
but if the Monongahela be Geemed the main upper branch, the 
whole course will be 1560 English miles, while if the Allega- 
ny be considered as such, the whole length of the Ohio will be 
found equal to 1405 such miles. 

Apjacenciges. It flows through Pennsylvania as far as Mill 
creek below Georgetown; it divides afterwards the state of Ohio, 
which lie on the right bank from Virginia; this state extends 
on the left bank as far as Sandy river, where Kentucky begins, 
and it occupies the remainder of the left bank, as far as the 
Mississippi. While the state of Ohio terminates on the north 
side at the Miami river: the state of Indiana follows as far as 
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the Wabash river, aud from thence the state of Illinois ex- 
tends to the mouth. 

Parts. The Ohio is naturally divided into three parts, con- 
taining each two sections, the head branches AHeghany and 
Monongahela form the two sections of the first part. The se- 
cond or upper part lies between their junctions and the falls, 
being divided into two sections by Letart’s rapids; while the 
third or lower part includes the space below the falls, the first 
section of which terminates at the end of the narrow valley above 
Troy in Indiana, and the second which includes the broad and 
flat valleys reaches to the the mouth. The upper part of the 
river is the longest, being about seven hundred miles long. _ 

Breaptu. At Pittsburgh the Ohiois about one quarter of a 
mile wide, above the falls and near the mouth it is over one 
mile: its average breadth may be reckoned at half a mile or 
rather two thousand five hundred feet. 

Derru. Very variable according to placesand times. The 
mean depth at low water may be reckoned at three feet, and at 
high wates at about thirty feet. Average medium fifteen feet. 

Vetociry. The current of the Ohio Is generally gentle, ex- 
cept at the falls and ripples. Its average at low water may be 
stated at two miles an hour and at high water at four miles an 
hour. 

Butx. The quantity of waters flowing in the Ohio may be 
therefore calculated, upon a general medium of the above 
breadth, depth, and velocity, at about forty millions of cubic feet, 
during an hour at low water, and at more than eight hundred 
millions of such feet at high water. Average medium three 
hundred and eighty millions in an hour, nine thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty millionsin a day, and more than three millions 
of millions of feet in one year. 

Waters. They are slightly turbid, and become much more 
sointhe rises. Atalow stage they are almost clear, and at all 
times very salubrious. The Monongahela has the same charac- 
ter, while the Alleghany is almost perfectly clear. The turbidi- 
ty of the waters is produced by very fine particles of earthy 
matter dissolved in it, and which are not casily deposited, un- 
jess at high water, when mud and earth become mixed with 
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VatLEY. The Ohio flows in anarrow valley as far as Utica, a- 
bove Louisville. This valley averages about one mile in breadth, 
and about three hundred feet in depth, but in some pacts it is 
nearly five hundred teet deep. There are evident proofs that 
the river has formerly filled it. The sides ate formed by steep 
cliffs and hills of sandstane -~ &« us Vanceburg end the knobs 
below the mouth of the Scioto; beyond which all the strata are 
of limestone. Beyond those cliffs the country is broken, but 
much raised above the bottom of the Ohio Valley. The river 
meanders through it, leaving on each side, or only on me side, 
a level tract of alluvial and deep soil, which are called dzzom¢ 
and were once the bed ofthe river. The cliffs correspon] to. 
gether, keeping at a equal distance, and every salient ange 
or elbow has anopposite bend. Below Utica and as far as Ot 
ter creek below Salt river begins the site of an ancient Lake, 
forming now a plain, which is about twenty-five miles long and. 
ten miles broad; the falls are situated in the middle of it: the 
silver hills bound it to the west, the knobby hills to the east and 
the barren hills to the south. Immediately below it are the 
narrows of Otter creek, where the valley begins again; but is 
not larger than at Pittsburgh, being hardly halfa mile wide and 
the river is less than one thousand feet across. They both ex- 
pand gradually until they reach the rocky narrows above Troy, 
where the valley, after being contracted to three fourths of 2 
mile, while the river is nearly half a mile broad, expands at 
once into a low country or broad valley, (the river being often 
one mile wide) which was formerly a second lake, extending 
about one hundred miles to Cave-hill narrows, with a variable 
breadth of four to twenty miles; only a few bluffs appearing oc- 
casionally on the banks, and the boundary hills being only one 
hundred and fifty feet high on an average. At Cave-hill or 
Cave in the rock, the river, from a mile broad, becomes at once 
very narrow, andthe hills come very near the banks on both 
sides, forming a short narrows, below which stands another 
plain, which was once a third Lake, about twelve miles long 
and six miles wide: it ends at Grand Pierre creek. and the broad 
narrows between the north and south bluffs. Here begins the 
lowest part of the Ohio Valley, which grows wide gradually 
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and extends as far as the Mississippi, being from six to twenty 
miles wide and bounded by hills one hundred feet high on an 
average, and with very few stones. 

Bastx. The basin of a river, must not be mistaken for its 
valley, since it Mcludes the whole regions watered by the 
streams Aewing into it. The basin of Ohio js very extensive, 
including the greater snare of the states of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Ohio, and Indiana, with parts of Pennsylvania, New-York, 
Virginia, Alabama and Iilinois, anda small corner of North 
Carolim, Georgia and Mississippi, watering therefore twelve 
statesof the Union. Itoccupies eight degrees of latitude from 
the -hirty-fourth to the forty-second degrees, and about twenty- 
six degrees of longitude. Its whole surface includes at least 
jalfa million of square miles, and three hundred and twenty 
millions of square acres. 

Istanps. The Ohio has a great many, about one hundred 
and thirty; they are commonly. long and narrow. Some sand- 
bars, lying in the middle of the river, are gradually becoming 
islands; most of them are overflowed at the high waters. There 
are very few ancient islands, forming now insulated hills; I have 
detected however half a dozen, the first of which lies just below 
Pittsburgh on the right bank. 

Bars. They are very common, are generally sand bars, and 
lie on one side or round the islands, very few stretch across the 
river: they produce ripples or a broken current. Some of them 
have hardly six inches of weter, at the low stage of the river. 

Cuannets. The current of the Ohio is digging another bed, 
deeper than the actual one, which forms the real channel of 
navigation. It does not experience many changes; sometimes 
it happens to be very crooked, particularly near islands and bars. 
It generally follows and grazes the highest cliffs or banks, and 
sometimes becomes double round some islands. 

Banxs. The actual banks are all alluvial and of a deep and 
rich soil, seldom quite sandy or muddy. There are in many 
bottoms a second and even a third bank, all very steep and from 
ten to forty feet high. The first bank is almost every where 
overflowed at high waters, the second never. The platforms 
pehind the banks are sometimes lower than the edge of the 
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banks. Many banks sink or are washed away in inundations,. 
when the channel sets against them. 

Rarips.' Many ripples become rapids at low water, and all 
the rapids disappear at high water, even those called the falls, 
which lay below Louisville. They are several passages of the 
river between rocky islands, the waters flowing with great ra- 
pidity; but hardly ever pitching over, excepton the Kentucky 
side of the falls, where at very low water, there is a small fall of 
less than two feet. Their noise is heard ata great distance. A 
Canal will soon be cut on each side of them. Letart’s rapids 
and the Hurricane rapids are the most dangerous after the falls, 


yet they are merely large rocky ripples. 
[TO BE CONTINUED } 


—_——~. — - 


~ON A REMARKABLE ANCIENT MONUMENT NEAR 
LEXINGTON.—By C. S. Rarinesque. 


I have visited with a friend the ancient monument or fortifica- 
tion, situated about two and a half miles from Lexington, in an 
easterly direction and above the head of Hickman Creek; and 
| we have ascertained that it is formed by an irregular circum- 
vallation of earth, surrounded by an outside ditch. It is not 
therefore, I think, an ancient temple, but the remain of an an- 
cient fortified town of the Alleghawee nation, which its shape, 
extent, and outside ditch concur to prove. The earthen wall . 
is nearly two miles in extent, from two to four feet high, and 
from eight to twelve broad, including a variety of grounds, 
broken into hills, vales, and sinks. It follows their undulations 
and must have been furnished formerly with stakes. The 
ditch is similar in depth but not quite so deep as the wall, and 
contiguous to it every where. 

The absolute shape is very irregular and somewhat circular; 
but rather polygonal and formed by many curved and unequal 
sides. No mounds are seen near it, nor any other monument. 

I mean to survey and measure accurately the whole, taking 
at the same time the plan of the surrounding country, as it will 
be interesting to know how the Alleghawee nation built their 


valled towns; and the present monument, being of such an a- 
40 
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ture as not to be mistaken for a temple or fort, will afford 4 
fair specimen of their civil architecture. ‘The houses proba. 
bly were all built of wood and logs, and have therefore disap- 
peared; but the earthen wall and ditch remain to show the out. 
lines of their towns. 

Allow me to mention, that we already know so many monn. 
ments of the civil, religious, and military architecture, of that 
pewerful nation, which once inhabited all the western States, 
that it is no longer reasonable to class them under the exclu. 
sive denomination of fortifications. Those already known are, 

Towns, Villages, Temples, Avenues, Walks, Lines, Earth. 
forts, Mark Stones, Circles of Stones, Walls, Palaces, Tu. 
muli, Mounds, Platforms, Ditches, Council Houses, Ridges, 
Ascents, Steps, Aprons, Embankments, &c. 

Their shape is either irregular polygones, or quadrangles, o: 
regularly quadrangular, hexagonal, octogonal, circular, semi: 
circular, elliptical, &c. 

I think those monuments ought to be distinguished into fix 
distinct kinds: 

1. Temples or Religious Monuments. 

9. Fortifications, or Military Monuments. 

3. Towns, or Civil Monuments. 

4, Mounds, or Sepulchral Monuments, 

5, And Miscellaneous Monuments, or of doubtful use. 

Under this view of the subject, we shall enlarge our ideas o 
the capacity and ability of the former inhabitants of this soil, ant 
all our researches will tend to illustrate their acquirements an! 
their civil history. 


—_——_— 


MAZEPPA. 


WE gave abrief review of this poem in our number for las! 
October. Since that period, we observe, that Sir RicHar? 
Pururps, the editor of the Monthly Magazine, says, that itis 
“an acknowledged work of Lord Byren.” We are pleased 
have testimony upon the subject, although we believed this 
nobleman to be the author, when we first read Mazeppa. It 
gratifies us also to find, that some of the distinguished Reviews 
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of Great Britain contain sentiments like our own concerning 
the merits of this singular production. Inthe Eclectic Review, 
it is said, that the poem “will amply refay ferusal.” In Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, the reviewer thinks, that ““Ma- 
zeppa is a very fine and spirited sketch ofa very noble story, 
and is every way worthy ofits author.” But the language of 
Sir RicHARD PuILuips, to whom we have already referred our 
readers, is much more full and striking. He says, “we have 
now to notice an acknowledged work of Lord Byron, of amore 
serious character than Don Juan, Mazeppa, which is very like 
other works of this noble poet, and, in our ofiinion, not less o- 
riginal than the finest of them. The same intense thinking 
pervades it; the same igneous touches of a rapt and fiery spirit 
The object of the poet 





sharkle and shine in every fart. 
seems to have been to delineate that vivid impression, which 
the casual observation of trivial things makes in mements of 
high intellectual excitement, when our senses acquire a sort of 
instantaneous fiower of snatching images that are never, by 
any change of circumstances, afterwards removed from the 
memory. Mazeppa, for an intrigue with a lady, is tied naked 
on the back of a wild horse, which bears him furiously away to 
the desert; and, if all that is fine in the poem is not contained 
in the description of this flight, all that original is; and it is, in 
our opinion, the most skilful and original composition of its 
kind in English poetry.”’ 

This praise is beyond ourown. How far it is just, let every 


reader determine for himself. U. 


———— > 


POETRY. 


Lines addressed toa beautiful young lady by a gentleman. 
whom she reproved for his absence of mind, because he spoke 
to her by the name of another young lady present. 


And is it a crime, when thus lost in thy charms, 
When the eye with thy beauty entrances the soul, 
When asmile from thy lips every sympathy warms, 
And bewildering my senses in transport they roll,— 
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fy, Say, is it acrime, with emotions so sweet, 
Pt ae Ifmy memory’s power a moment depart, 


If the name of another my tongue should repeat, 
While thine should alone lie engrav’d on my heart? 
When in sounds without meaning the voice wildly strays 
And the eye gazes fixed on young beauty’s bright face, 
Ah! who cannot read the deep love it betrays, 
And Nature’s own hand in the mystery trace! 
Fair Maid, then reproach not my absent address, 
But blame thy own lovely and innocent grace; 
E’en my errors my cause on thy sympathy press, 
And plead for the heart that illumines thy face. 
e 2. 


a + em. 


THE APOLOGY. 


; To 

‘The following lines were intended as an atonement for a slight : 
breach of polite attention to two interesting and intelligent ‘ 
young ladies. f 


O! shame that men should need be told 
How much they owe the lovely fair! 
Respect they claim from all mankind, 
And prompt attentions every where. 


Women, like morning’s cheering light, 
Throw smiles o’er nature’s wide domain; 
Like evening’s mild and placid smile, 
O’er hearts of men supremely reign. 








3 For them we live, and move, and breathe; 
ng For them our fondest prayers are given; 
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*T was sure some fairy influence near, 
That caused suspension of my powers, 
Entranced by too supreme delight, 

In bliss I gazed, till fled the flowers. 


O! yes, I know some fairy hand 
Enchantment o’er my senses wove; 

Or flowers of pure and heavenly dye,—~ 
Two little, tempting buds of lovey— 


Would ne’er alone have passed away. 
Q! Ladies, pray then pardon me; 
Impute it not to will or power, 


But to resistless witchery. 


To a wife, who had left the city for the country in spring of 
account of ill health; who took with her, among other books, 
the works of Madam Roland and Madam De Stael, and whose 
fayourite amusement at evening was the Guitar. 


While away to the country, dear Mary, you hie, 

In HyGe1a’s green temple her favors to sue, 

To a solace, oft tried in your absence, I fly, 

The Muss that delights to sing only for you. 

Afar from the noise and the dust of the town, 

Where losses and failures the merchant distress, 

May Hera ru, rosy goddess, your sacrifice own, 

And the nymphs of her train the pale stranger caress. 
While I to my books and my pen am confin’d, 

The laborious task of instruction to meet, 

Thro’ the vallies you stray where the babbling brooks wind, 
Or, charm’d by the songs, to the woods you retreat. 

O’er the hills as you rove the fresh gales to respire, 

And the landscape around breathes the fragrance of spring, 
By brick walls encircled I tune my lone lyre, 

The distant delights of the country to sing. 

When the incense of morn to the bright god of day 
Ascends from each flower, and hatlows each breeze, 
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18 POETRY. Bee. 


When the birds in each grove early orisons pay, 

And devotion inspires every sigh from the trees,” 
Then leaving the couch and the visions of sleep, 

To the vine cover’d bower* thro’ the dews you repair, 
O’er the tale of romance or misfortune to weep, 

Or the triumph of virtue and sympathy share. 

If in tears you delight not your feelings to waste, 

But the energy love of a Rotann’s high soul, 

If objects, still nobler than fancy or taste, 

Your bosom excite and your homage control, 

Then turn to the page where this GREAT woman’s mind 
Has left the deep traces of vigorous thought, 

Whose firm will perform’d what her genius combin’d, 
And whose life was adorn’d with the virtues she taught. 
But let nex and De Srazz all our passions explain, 

And their laws, by analysis clear, bring to view, 

May you the bright secret of happiness gain, 

Ana live to bless those who would live to bless you. — 
When books shall grow dull, seize the pleasures of song, 
With the sweet tones of melody wake the guitar, 

Till around you enchanted the wild warbiers throng, 
Not a fear in their breasts the full concert to mar. 

In your features they read mild humanity’s charm, 

Nor supicious their wings spread from death’s aim to fly; 
While their innocent hearts love and confidence warm, 
In this contest of song they will pour the last sigh. 


Ah, when shall I too from the city retreat, 

In the joys of the fields to partake at your side, 

A friend in whose soul your own sympathies beat, | tried. 
Whose love you haye prov’d, and whose faith you have 


May, 1816. U. 


* A bower well known for its romantic situation, its beauty, and its 
faste, to the visitors of this country scat. 





4919. POETRY. $19 
BY MADAME D’ HOUDETOT, 
At the age of eighty; a translation from the French. 


WHEN young I lov’d, *twas graury’s hour; 
That brilliant age like lightning flew: 

Then REASON Came with wispom’s power, 
But still my heart To LovE was TRUE. 


Years steal at last o’er BEAUTY’s charms, 
And PLEASUR?’s gay illusions fly; 

Sull gentle Love my bosom warms, 
And noruine can his pLacE supply. 


oe 


The following lines accompanied a drawing of a beautiful lake 
in Indian ink, which was presented by a lady to a friend, 
who was born upon its shore, and whose childhood was spent 
in the place of his birth. 


OF that sweet spot, which Nature hath array’d 
In ail the charms of colour, form, and grace, 
This haithful outline, with its light and shade, 

Is all, my hand unpractised now can trace. 


No tender hues of early spring appear, 

Nor sunny hill with harvest waving o’er; 
No velvet lawn, nor lake’s blue wave is here, 
Rippling with snowy edge along the shore. 


No dashing oar, nor sail that courts the breeze, 
Disturbs the clear reflection on its breast; 

No tints autumnal clothe its iofty trees, 

The richest, saddest, garb in which they’re dress’d. 


No distant mountain’s azure head is found 
Rearing its misty cone the clouds between; 
No sunset glories warm the landscape round, 
Like kind affections 0’er life’s evening scene. 





$20 POETRY. 


Let Memory then for thee the pencil take, 

(Since Arr defeated owns her feeble powers,) 

And deck the woods, the mountains, and the lake, 
With colours drawn from childhood’s happiest hours. 


Here scarce a curve along the wooded shore, 
Which woos the limpid wave to its retreat, 

Or stone, or aged stump with moss grown o’er, 
But marks some moment of communion sweet. 


They breathe the FRESHNESS Of LIFE’s EARLY DAYS; 
Sacred to joys and sorrows long gone by; 

And many a spot, which, to the vulgar gaze, 
Unnoticed lies, is hallowed in THINE EYE. 


*Tis thus REMEMBRANCE, while her pencil glows 
With visions fair, and raptures ne’er forgot, 
Shall c1ip. with brighter hues than arr bestows, 
This tintless picture of a A MUCH Lov’D SPOT. 


On Grecran shores, the traveller joys to find 
STATUEs and TEMPLFs, though in ruins all; 
°Tis not that muTILATIONS Charm the mind, 


But the DELIGHTFUL FoRMs which they recast. 
M. 


ON THE LAST DUTCHESS DE LA VALLIERE; 
A translation from the French of Madame d’ Houdetot. 
When Narurrt saw her work so fair, 


A race where all her beauties meet, 
She forc’d e’en Time those charms to spare, 


Which Sue Herse xr could ne’er repeat. H. M, 
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PORTH. Dee: 


Let Memory then for thee the pencil take, 

(Since Arr defeated owns her feeble péwers,) * 
And deck the woods, the mountains, and the lake, 
With colours drawn from childhood’s happiest hours, 


Here scarce a curve along the wooded shore, 
Which woos the limpid wave to its retreat, 

Or stone, or aged stump with moss grown o’er, 
But marks some moment of communion sweet. 


They breathe the FRESHNESS Of LIFE’S EARLY DAYs, 
Sacred to joys and sorrows long gone by; 

And many a spot, which, to the vulgar gaze, 
Unnoticed lies, is hallowed in THINE EYE. 


*Tis thus RememsBranCe, while her pencil glows 
With visions fair, and raptures ne’er forgot, 
Shall Giip, with brighter hues than art bestows, 
This tintless picture of a A MUCH Lov’D spor. 


On Grectan shores, the traveller joys to find 
STATUEs and TEMPLES, though in ruins all: 
°Tis not that mMuTILaTions charm the mind, 


But the DELIGHTFUL FoRMS which they RECALL. 
M. 


<a 


ON THE LAST DUTCHESS DE LA VALLIERE; 
A transiation from the French of Madame d@’ Houdetot. 
When Narure saw her work so fair, 
A racr where all her beauties meet, 
She.forc’d e’en Time those charms to spare, 
Which Sue Henserr could ne’er repeat. H. M, 








